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A WOMAN’S MERCY. 


—o— 
CHAPTER XI. 
‘a WOMAN’S MERCY IS VERY LITTLE.” 


“Arnotz, how can you be so rough, so 
brutal?” 

“Many a man has gone mad with less cause 
than I have. See here, madam, perhaps you 
can explain what this means; a letter, look 
you, from your lover, who, so help me Heaven, 
se , Punish as never was man punished 

‘ore,”’ 

Ruth slipped from her bed, and stood a tall 
white figure before him with the face of an 
avenging angel—a face as white as the night 
robe that clung about her; her eyes were as 
pres ma as the stars that shone serenely in the 
— light of the clear sky. 

er undaunted mien staggered her husband, 
as she looked straight into his eyes and said in 
& level tone of concentrated anger, — 

“Do a dare to question me about my 
honour, I, a wife, and soon to be the mother 
of your child? Thank Heaven! my purity is 
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[BROUGHT TO BayY.] 


above your sullying. You dare to taunt me 
with the shame you believe your friend has 
brought upon us—dare, too, to question the 
intention of a better man than yourself—a 
man who honours womanhood, a man whose 
soul is half of heaven, who is my friend, and 
whom I have cause to respect, which after to- 
night I cannot say of my husband?” 

Athole’s rage. increased as she upheld 
Barry, and, grasping her wrist, he said 
hoarsely,— 


“How dare you uphold your lover in his 
sin—for sin it is, or soon will Tell me, 
what are the confidences you exchange; why 
do you meet him alone and unknown to me, 
if not for some evil? Tell me, or I shall for- 
get - manhood and strike you.” 

‘“‘ More bitter blows are dealt ope a than 
hand. Strike if you will, I shall not shrink; 
any Ory were easy to bear after your wicked 
words.” 

‘* Will you confess the truth to me, Ruth?” 

“ Thereis nothing to confess; Barry Lennox 
is my very good and zealous friend, no more.” 

“IT do not believe you,” 

“ Athole Ventry, I am your wife; if you 
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will not respect me I must respect myself. 
Leave my room; to-morrow I will leave the 
house, one roof cannot shelter us after to- 
night’s insult. You judge me by yourself, 
and so you may judge me till I die for all 
the effort I shall make to alter your opinion. 
From to-night we are strangers; never till 
you beg of me on bended knees can I for- 
ive what you have said to-night. Go, and 
eaven forgive you, I cannot.” 

She pointed to the door, and stood still and 
immovable as fate. He saw no yielding in 
the white set face; the stern words were 
spoken unfalteringly. 

Was this the clinging girl who hung upon 
his smiles as though they were the light of 
Heaven? 

yee had changed her from girl to woman, 
so swiftly the change seemed complete as it 
was sudden. 

Athole hesitated a second; her dignity im- 

ressed him, her courage cooled his rage, and 
| left her in sullen anger. 

At dawn next day Ruth was busy packing, 
and when her aunt's breakfast time came she 
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took thi agnty meal to her wi her @wn 
hands. : ' ’ 
“Why What's the matte’ child, are you 
ill?” : 

** No, auntie, I’m all right, I got. up. a .little 
earlier than usual. Athbole has atlesteonsented 
to my running home for awhile, and I am 
glad to go, for, to tell the truth, I am homesick, 
and, oh! so anxious to see my dear mother.” 

“ When do you sta¥#t, dear? ”’ 

‘“‘ By the first train I can catch,euntie. Ed- 
wards is lookicg up the time-table, and Ihave 
come tojsay good-bye, You must keep up your 
spirits, aear, till lretarn. Good-bye; remem- 
ber, if you send a telegram I will return at a 
moment’s notice.” 

When the door closed behind her niece 
Mrs. David sighed; something in Ruth’sface 
frightened her. Sbe did not know what it was, 
but en undefined dread of some unseen evil 
troubled the keen old woman, who lived 
afresh in the young life that had made hers so 
bright. 

Athole lost no time in tepking for the man 
he thought had wropged him; but Barry 
Lennox had gone ow a journey to Paris to buy 
some works of art he had long coveted. 

‘Only for a time has he escaped me,’ he 
said to himself; ‘‘ the reckoning will gain 
strength in waiting.” 

Ruth was welcomed at home as. one given 
back from the dead; they could not make 
enough of her. When the excitewegt of meet- 
ing was over they saw a great chauge in her; 
she was baggard, and holiow-cyed, and seemed 
sad, but they thought it was sympathy with 
their sorrow thafé meade her so; and finding 
them already so heavily burdened she decided 
t> keep her own troubles lockei vp in her own 
heart, : 

They were 80 soon to leave the old home 
now, for they bad had a formal notice to leave 
at the Christmas quarter; meanwhile, there 
was work to do, which they did with heavy 
hearts, for ton they should never work 
upon the well- land again. 

Harvest canie’ and sed, and sill Ruth 
tarcied.in the home of her youth, clinging to 
the good mothér like a child. When they 
hinted that it was over long to stay away 
from her husband, she flushed strangely, 
and hiding her face on her meh ueck, 
whispered, — 4 

“Let me stay with “yon till my troeWe is 
over, mother ; I shoml@ like my babe tobe bo: 
where first its mother saw, the light.” 

They could not deny her, but Diana took a 
journey to town to talk witt her aunt, and 
heard that from her which made her very 
tender with her weary-looking sister on her 
return, 

Vben Rodney had seen her into the train 
Diana, with tears in her eyes, whispered,— 

“Try to make peace between them for my 

sake. Athcle ulways cared so much for you, 


dearest, he knows you would not counsel him | 


wrongly ; aud be good to p.or auntie, she) is 
very lonely.” 

Months sped on; leaving little to mark their 
fligut. Atucle was leading a wild life, trying 
to stifle the regret in his heart, but trying in 
vain. Each day saw him more and more the 
slave to his cousin’s eaprices. 

Iler love, long held in bondage by bis in- 
difference, now blezed out afresh, fired by his 
éver-itcreasing interest in her; avd as her 
patsion for Athole increased, so.did her hatred 
to Retk and all belonging to her. 

Mer agent hed informed her that. Cecil 
Caitbness had returned to Bugland, incoy., 
called back by the alarming iljness. of his 
father, :a stern, hard natured o'd maa, who 
had nct been friendly with his heir for years, 

The old man was dying fast, and then Cecil 
would be a rich man and his own master, at 
liberty to marry the girl be had taken to bis 
heart without the common courtesy of a ‘“by 
your leave” to her parente. 


Cod Caithness had been an old lover gt 
Vivier s. < ; 
Hagily hag he put his foot omEoglish sqil 
when ‘he was a ed under a wit. : “x 
* Good Heavens, this will roin me!. At 
whore suit is this done?” 
The man, a cute-looking Jawyer's clerk, ex- 
lained that all his paper had heen bought u 
y a lady who woe settle all with him if fe 


would gecept herterms, which were, the men: 


said, easy enough—she only wanted him for a 
husband. : ‘ *~ 

Cecil would have laughed, but this waste of 
time frightened him. What should he do if 
he conld not be reconciled to his fatber? If 
the old man kuew of there proceedings he 
felt certain all chance were over for him; the 
delay simply meant ruin. 

After awhile he consented to see this woman 
who took such a ba erful interest in him. 
She came ebagely veiled, but her proud carriage 
and low stealthy voice seemed familiar to 
him. 

** Madame, I beg of you to be merciful. and 
set me free. Keeping me here in confinement 
simply means ftujm to me. Tell me on what 


term you co to release me. As for the 
re ent of e sum, I would pay you 
any rest if ym would but set me free at 


was @ little break in the scornful 
wered im there unaccountable 


| your eleace is yourse'f. Will 


ar ; I, tly born, moderately 
not io 'Aing? There was cnce a 
on 3 you th t to make me your 


summit of your desires,” 
; he was in anu awful hole— 
a trap. 
-madam, what you ask is 
in hovour bound to another,” 
dage made by honour, nct 


be the intenge interest ex- 

led him. He paneed 

in a moody uncertain 
San 


' in horosr bound to 
. Wi Make some other 


“*& @oman’s meney is very little.” quoted | to 
; ice to the maa who | 


em 
married the Yorkshire lady :— 
‘Tf m 
Wed tom, es pus eon't be worsted, 
If she’s rich, you'li rise to fame, 
If she's poor, sou are the same,’ 
Say you will settle it as I wish. If you 
give me your name, I promise it-is all I'll ark 
of you. You rhall be as free from mé as from 
the angels.” 

Cecil fancied every time she spoke her voice 
grew more familiar. He debated with himself 
whattodo. He had not 2 moment-to lose, so 
he tried to put her off with a promise by say- 
ing, — 
“ Let me go free to-nighé, I'll marry you to- 
morrow.” 

‘sMarry me: t> night, and you shall be free 
from me for all time.” ‘ 

“ You ask anu impossibility,” said Cecil, half 
med jvith impatience, ; 

“I do not: ~"¥have a special:licence here,and 
a clerzyman is in the next room, who will.dis 
patch our business withont delay. My men 
of businers here. wi show you your position 
plainly; itis either mariage or. confine- 
ment till you can pay up to the uttermost 
ferthing.’”’ i ‘ 

“If you would let me ‘go, I could pay all 
most likely'in a very short time.” , 

“ Ah!: ‘most likely’ is a delusion and.a 
snare. Take your choior, I will.wot waste my 
breath upon you.” 


pa'h of di lreckIss | 
it hage e., ‘* D@as 
Lfaid at let, you foree*this u 


ave tgken 


e, * 
sequen be on.your own head. I am ready 
to. ; aasthing ai of murder to get away 
from here ; so call your priest and let him splice 
us at orce., Bore me as many times as you 
please, I dare say I shall get" sity Tam 
only sorry I must; love-with a Jook end woo 
with a word. The loving and riding away was 


always a pleasant lineof business to my thirk-~~ 


ing. Come, I think it only fair I should see 
my wife’s face, and hear her name; come, my’ 
fair unknown, honour your victim.” 

The woman with stately grace came and 
stood where the light fell full upon her, then 
she threw back ber veil, saying, “‘ We ere old 
friends, Cecil Caithness.”’ ; 

‘‘Good heavens, Miss Damian! What 
could possibly lead you to lower yourself by 
such fool’s play as this? There musf be an 
end to this, I can’t go on with it.” : 

“Ah! bat you must. I want a title which 
you will soon be able #o give me. I want 
revenge for a slighted deve which you can give 
me indirectly by oo a barrier between 
yourself and Lavinia Grace. Come, fulfil your 
promice to me, and hasten to make peace with 
your father,” wa 

Cecil’s face: had av@imed an awful pallor, 
and he urged all hiselaims to her consideration, 
but she was firm;eulgone price would she take 
for his release, SP last be agreed to it; but 
he shivered whem.ge@eok ber hand and led 

AN sed man who waited for 
». Vegy soon the grand 
yet simple s rviee waa , aud Ceci 


alone and free 


only chasee, and sh 
up fer her own sake.” 


s + a - * 


Itwas the first heavy fall of snow, and the 
qoaint town of Sartim looked more than 
usually picturesque in its white drapery. 

At the top of Milford Hilla little terra-cotta 
looking cottage stood back from the highway, 
shut ous from sight by tall box edges of a 
century's guowth.. . - 4 Al pet 

In one of the windows, with the firelight 
flashing and glowing béhifd her, lighting up 
the golden, flossy ¢urls ythat) crowed her 
head like an oe ea the noble form 
of a Tady in the t glow and ‘glory of 
womanhood. ss SED , 

A postman paused at the gate, passed up 
the snowy path; a neat-looking ‘old woman 
opened the door and took the letter to’ her mis- 
tress, Wh> would nét Wait for’a light, but knelt’ 
down. to read her letter, her face glowing and 
dimpling-as she réad. : 

It was a long letter, and before it ended all 
the brigbtners died out-of her looks, 

“Tg thé master pomitg heme, ma’am?” 

“No, Patty, not for er thonth ; 80 we 
shall spend Christmas alone after all,” Oh! if 
wll be dreary.” oe , doen 5 

Tears fell on her clasped hands, and blurred 


ee ee ee en, eee eee 
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She walked to the other end .of the low- 
pitched room, and a man came out. of the 
shadows, who said, “Sir, we give you ten 
minutes to decide.”’ 


Surely the spirit of evil was whispering to 


the firelight as she looked into the red hesrt 
of the coals, es 
Tae old woman sighed and silently leff, the 
room ; then Livy, for she if wag, took ont her 
letter and read it over afresh, finding comfort 


“ He shall not marry her,” eaid Vivian, ‘if 
Ican help it. Her disgrace is a thorn in the 
side of that proud cold woman, <Athcle’s 
Ww e.”’ 
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in its loving tone, and, woman-like, making 
excuses for the absent one. ’ 

She looked at her sombre mourning dress 
ard sighed. : ' : 

Of course there was mtich t6 do now Cecil’s 
father was dead, but the time ‘would soon pssa, 
and he would come and take her home before 
all'the world, his honoured wife. 


CHAPTER XII. 

Tx’ Mrs. Datmian’s ‘artistic drawing-room 
Vivian. in a dinner dress dead white 
silk, with peatls upon her neck @ad arms, 
Inungéd in & low chair in'the’fire glow) _ 

She was looking wondrous lovely to-night ; 
an exultamt look curled her lips, triumph 
looked ott of Wer eyes. ' 

‘Curled ap’on a sofa, with her saucy, piqrant 
face upturned to Vivian’s; was Raby Jobw- 
son, looking more éutrageously pretty than 
ever; yet ely as’ were her looks ber! ex- 
pression just now was not ‘prepossessing; shé 
looked ‘almost stern, and”her lips were ¢om- 
pressed; as though she had hard work to 
keep them silent. 

gentleman stood Back«a second out of 
sight-in the shadows,’ for these two friends 
were taking tea téte-d-tétein the twilight, and 
while he hesitated her t6 go forward or 
to slip ott'ayain Vivian's werds: arrested his 
attention; she wassaying,— 

‘©What vould a woman ‘who snapped 
up & maw like that? Atholé Ventry married 
her from pique, because 1% ‘with him. 
He liad ‘oo mised her, or he would never 
have been fool enough to-marry her.’ He 
always regretted that he had ne'love to give, 
it was always-mine.” ‘j 

Ruby rose‘up suddenly; she seemed to ex- 
pand as she said in bitterest scorn, ‘‘ I don’t 
believe a‘ word you say: He would have 
married’ under any cireumstances; for, sey 
what‘you will, he’ loved her when we met them 
down at Brighton. If you had not poisoned 


ie a 2 
asstrance of possessing , be might have 
been ‘happy ‘with her yet.” °° 

“Tn ! ‘But what of her allowing herself 
to bee romised a second time, and of course 
not with her husband ?"* | 

“She did not, you know she did not. There 
was nothing but the 7 ship between 
her and dear stupid o1@ Barry, who is as 
harmless—where good women are concerned— 
asanold woman. ‘“Tbeir'secrét, as you know, 
was ftinécént enough ; ‘twas music; not lov . 
Did he not get a publisher to take her up and 
publish all those new songs that, under her 
nom de plume of “ Heathsr-bell”’ aré making 
such a stir justhow?'-Why Barry put two or 
three of her tunes info bis last tta, just 
to get themh Known. She'd be a fortune fo a 
man now. You knew the secret of their meet- 
ings as wefl as I did, I heard Barry explain 


it'to ity oe pa 
“My le pretty pet, I know nothing 
suited me to think the whole 


about them: ~’ 
story a blind.” : 

“ Her husband wonld not think #o if he knew ; 
but‘she is'right to hold aloof from him, 1 
adtnire her pride and courage almost as much 
as you admire her husband, and I give fair 
warning, I méan to make peace between 
opens eg 


Vivian's low 'y langh tang ont ds she 
answered in a tone‘of intense dislike, “ Do so, 
by all means, you will be serving all your 


her mind against him | 
i 


friends at.ouce then; forin a few months 1) 


shall marry'a title, and ‘be ‘glad'to leave all the 
folljes that fascinate youth behind.” 
® Who do you intend to ee 
“ Cecil Caifliness, now Lord Caithness.” 
A heavy step sounded in the room, and a 
man’s voice hoarse with passion, a 
“ By heavens ! you shall not. Cecil Caith- 
ness lrestore to Lavinia Grace her fair 
fame, or I will shoot him. I see through’ you 
now, and how you have twinedabont miy'life to 
erst it. By heavens; after what T ‘have 
eard to t I can believe anything of you, 
even the fearful sin which my poor wife 


_Yision as she saw her friend and 





charged, you~ with in her delirium—that of 
attemptedmurder.”’ . 

Vivian had risen to her feet, and faced him, 
saying,— 

‘*Think what you will of me,I shall yet 
have time to crush her you call ‘ wife ;’ it was 
not for nothing you placed yourself in my 
hands; I shall have my revenge yet. Did you 
not slight my love, throw all the passion of my 
womanhood back upon ms? I, who leved you 
so; can I help it that desertion turned all that 
was goodin me to blackest passion? How I 
hated that woman, your:wife—how I hated all 
the stock she came from! I resolved that ail 
should suffer for the wrong:she had done me; 
I would hunt them down to poverty and dis- 
honour; I will’ and can. I hold the power to 
ruin them all, and will do since you, too, have 
tumed: against me, grown soft-hearted, and 
eager totake back the wife who so cleverly 
netted a rich and high-born lover.’’ 

Raby, who had shrank back into the shadows, 
came forward now with her little form erect, 
saying;— 3 

* There are sins and sinners, but you manage 
to make wickedness dewnright vulgar. I'm 
not goody-goody, yet you sicken me by your 
useless improfitabie, horrible vengeance. It’s 
like the: melodrama at.a fourth-tate theatre— 
effect: without cause. You must be more or 
lezs insane: Til wich you good-day ; I have no 
desire to be your keeper even for a few seconds. 
Titbcall ‘your maid; you look faint.” 

“Iam not faint or failing; I am strong, 
stealthy, sure, and have address enough to 
carry the gamie throsgh, though I have shown 
my ecards to my adversary. Go, leave me, 
both of you, and belicve there is not a happier 
woman in’ the world than I.” 

She laughed a low discordaut laugh of de- 
i cousin recoil 
from her; her eyes: blazed; her lips worked 
convulsively,and gibbered strangely ; then she 
fell forward, a huddled heap of snowy draperies 
at her cousin’s feet. 

He litted her, amd laid: her on aconch. Her 
mother ard maid came quickly; they did 
not seem at all surprised to see her so, 

Athole, who was grieved for his auut’s pain 
and sorrow, — 

“ What ails her, auntie?” : 

Theold lady sank down beside her child, and 
with a dry sob, said,— 

“ We have kept her weakness secret, I fear. 
Oh! God, help me, I fear her father’s illness 
—you know he died mad—is left as hér inheri- 
tance. I hoped that had she married and had 
children she would bave recovered.” 

Athole was very stern as he said,— 

‘¢ And knowing this, you would ailow a man 
to make her his wife to raise up children with 
this awful blot upon them.” 

The proud old woman bowed her head and 
said, humbly,— 

** What-could I do? She was my only child, 
and there was always the hope cf cure. Go, 
Athole,-and send a doctor here quickly, I 
have no fear but that she will be soon well 
again; it is ® a sort of fit, fancy. She will 
be quite herself by-and-by. Keep my secret, 
lad, for I have loved you.” 

Mrs. Johnson had fled from the sight of that 
distorted face to another ‘room, where she sat 
huddied up in a window-seat forgotten till the 
doctor come and gone, and ‘the lovely 
wicked woman slept deeply and serenely as.a 
child. “Then: Athoele came’ across: her, and 
said,— 

“Why, Mrs. Johnson, I thought. yon left an 
hour ago?” 

“Is she dead?” she asked, with a shudder. 

“ Dead, no; she will be as well as ever to- 
morrow. It was only a fit brought on by her 
mad temper. I hope you will respect the 
secret of this wretched house. ‘The pocr 
mother is to be pitied; she will cling to the 
hope of complete recovery. I have had a 
long talk with the doctor, who says Vivian 
‘was never quite like other children, and that 
marriage would be a sin in hercase; so her 
blind old mother, whose indulgent love has so 
long gaarded her darling, has promised to pre. 








vent her ever taking the fatal step that-might 

breed madness in a lot of innocent young 
lives, Come, you are used up, frightened; let 
me see you home.” * 4 * 

‘* A lady to see you, ma’am.” 

Lavinia looked up a little wearily ; so near 
Christmas many came begging help for the 
poor. 

“ Show her in, Patty.” 

Lavinia laid aside her book, and brushed 
back the tumbled sunny hair from her broad 
forehead, 

The gaslight glittered on her golden head 
and dewy eyes. With a pretiy dignity she 
stood to receive her visitor, who eames forward 
—a slim slight figure, heavily draped in rich 
furs, upon which the snowflakes lay thickly. 
Layinia had never seen this lovely gracciul 
creabure before, and she sbrauk a little from 
the cold cruel glitter of her dusky eyes, 

The lady. waited till Patty had closed the 
door, then she came quite close to Lavinia and 
said, in a firm tone, though her lips moved 
neryously,— 

“You wonder who I am, and what I want; 
it is briefly told. I know your bistory, and 
resent it as m weong to myself,for lam Vivian, 
Lady Cait hness.’’ 

“ Vivien, Lady, Caithness? How can that 
be, madam, since I am the preseat lord's wife 
and there is no dowager ?”’ 

‘* You are not the present lord’s wife. Cecil 
Caithness married me before his father’s de- 
cease; and the laws of England do not allow 
@ man to have more than one wife. If you 
doubt the trnth of my statements, see here is 
my wedding certificate,’ 

Lavinia was white as the frozen suow out- 
side and as quieé as she took the paper from 
the lady’s hand, She returned it quietly, 
saying,— 

‘There is some mistake, madam. I am 
alone here, and know but little of the law. 
My fether must settle this matter with my 
husband. I do not understand it. There can 
be no need of discussion between us; my ser- 
vant will attend you.” 

She rang the bell quickly, Pa!ty came, and 
Livy said in a clear high tone,— 

“Open the door for this lady, Patty, and sco 
that I am-not disturbed again to-night.’ 

A leok of baffled fary came into the stranger’s 
dark face, and outside a stately form waited 
in the snow, who came forward, and, catching 
Viviam’s arm, said, in a tone of intense en- 
treaty,— 

‘* You will'come home now, my darling. 
See, here is Mr. Somers; he, too, is staying at 
the White Hart, and has promised to diue 
with us.” 

Abel Somers bowed gracefully, and the 
lovely lady took his arm, saying with a light 

“ You are always turning up at unexpected 
pen Who would have thought to find you 
*here?’’ 

“ Youware not sorry to see me, I hope, Miss 
Damian ?”’ 

Vivian's tone altered to one of freezing de- 
spondency as she said,— 

“Sorry, indeed! No, I am glad, for I bo- 
lieve, besides poor mamma, you are the only 
one in the world who really loves me.” 

As she spoke she placed her hand in his,an1 
all the blood seemed to rush from his heart to 
his brain, as he raid,— 

« It is reward enough for all my suffering if 
you can trust me.” ad if i 

‘‘Christmas Eve,’ said Lavinia, sadly ; 
“ Christmas. Eve, and this horror has fallen 
upon me. If it be true, Ij oh! what am I? 
and what is my little lad? Ob, would to Gol 
his little head now lay upon my heart! Sarely 
this stoniness would pass, and I conld ery. 
Cecil could not lawfully have two wives, and 
this paper seemed genuine; yet he married 
me, Oh, why does he stay so long away! If 
he were here he might explain. I wonder why 
she left this here? I suppose she forgot it. 
I am glad Patty has gone to bed, It’s quite 
early. I wonder what they are doing at hom>. 
The dear old Grange Farm! and oh, the dear 
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mother! If I could only sob out all this sad- 
ness on her loyal heart I should bear it better. 
Why should I not? Perhaps father could 
explain all this to me. It cannot harm Cecil 
to confess our marriage now the old lord is 
dead ; and it will kill me to live alone through 
all this Cbhristmastide, I'll write a note to 
Patty, and catch the carrier's cart; it goes in 
half-an-bour. I could get there quite early; 
and surely they will be glad to see me, But 
what an awful night! It+eems all snow ont- 
side. 
precious for my boy’s sake.” 

While she whispered thus to herself with 
white lips she had bustled about, put on a 
sealskin cap and jacket, taken a muff and veil, 
and left two letters on the table, one for Patty, 
the other for the husband she had hoped to see 
before she slept. Her mind was maddened with 
the crael thoughts. The little discordant letter 
she wrote to Cecil told him of her pain, per- 
plexity, and longing to see her mother. 

“T am homesick and so sad,’’ she wrote, “ and 
I cannot understand the meaning of tbis 
woman's visit. You may have wronged me, 
husband, but [ cannot believe you could wrong 
our boy. You love him, and surely he is your 
first-born. If all is fair and right, and I am 
really your wife, come and claim me from my 
father. After to-night my place is with my 


_parents till Pp can prove your claim to me. 
, 


Oh, husband, I love you so my heart seems 
broken! If youlove me come to me soon, or 
I shall die.” 

She enclosed the certificate in the letter, 
sealed it up, and left it where it was sure to 
be seen; then she crept out into the drifting 
snow, and above her the frosty stars shone 
brightly ; but the moon hid its face. 

Half-an-bour later she sat huddled up in the 
carrier’s cart, which would take her nearly 
home, and the path was so familiar she had no 
fear. Sbe had started too late to secure any 
other conveyance, and as she sat silently by 
the old carrier he wondered where she wanted 
to go. 

é Home to her mother, perhaps, poor lass ; 
she looks ill and sad for all her fine furs and 
flashing jewels.” 

“ Are yon sure you can find your way? The 
paths are covered, there is no track in the sheen 
wi.te sueet of snow. I wish I could see you 
safe. Mind you do not get on the plain; that’s 
the Druid’s Head right ahead, and you can see 
the stones from here, though the snow has 
covered them.” 

The old man looked at the lonely figure, 
standing outlined by snow banks, and his heart 
sank for her. 

“ You had better get in again, mies, and let 
me tuke you to my missus till to-morrow morn- 
ing ; it’s like murder to let you go farther to- 
night. I daren’t go with you, see my horse is 
lame, and we have almost lost the track. 
Jump in again, for I am sure you will find no 
landmarks in this awfal whiteness.” 

“You are very good, and I thank you ; but I 


‘was born in this part, and have only a little 


dirtance to go; I could walk it blindfold. You 
need not fear for me,it is a light night, and 
thé snow has not drifted much. Good-night,”’ 

“ d-night. I fear it willbe a bad night ; 
yet there are the letters, I daren’t tarry. Poor 
lass, she seemed just dazed-like, and such a 
bonny lass too.” . 

The old man watched her stepping lightly 
upon the crisp snow, then he jogged along again, 
and left her to God’s guidance. 

Lavinia walked on a long. long way through 
frozen pathways. Snow began to fall silently 
and softly, like frozen words of pesce, and 
still she went on wearily; all the familiar 
landmarks were shrouded in snow. 

Surely she is going right ; she must leave it 
to Divine Mercy tv guide her home, she thinks 
as the walks on. 

And then comes a queer fancy ; she smiles 
ut it at first, and then it is morerolemnly borne 
upon ber like a whisper from heaven, and the 
fancy is tbat an angel walks beside her, step 
by step—an angel with her mother’s eyes, 

(To be continued. ) 


I must wrap up warm; my health is | 





STRAYED AWAY. 


— ——— 
CHAPTER IX. 
PERCY IS REFLECTIVE. 


Tue builder’s son asked himself some serious 
questions while smoking his cigar in the flower 
garden at Penge. The crisis had come with q 
vengeance. 

It was hard to part from Fanny. The love 
days were young yet, and the girl had grown 
very beautiful in her happiness. She had 
grown refi too—educated herself, and cul- 
tivated some accomplishments; had she mar- 
ried a poor man, with rude, untutored instincts 
and coarse manners, she might have degene- 
rated into a discontented slattern. 

But Percy was a gentleman, and his com- 
panionship cultured the beauty of her mind. 
He could have introduced her to the Penge 
aristocracy without misgiving, but there was 
the ugly picture of her relations in the back- 
ground—the hard-handed, illiterate people of 
Falkland-row. He could never think of them 
without a shudder, and Fanny herself was 
almost ashamed of them. 

‘IT have not been wise, perhaps,’ he said, 
mentally. “I ought to have the con- 
sequences into consideration before I went in 
for the final step, but it is too late for that now. 
If it were not for that dreadful tribe of brothers, 
and the respectable maternal individual whom, 
bowever, I have never seen, then I believe I 
should out with the truth and risk it. I have 
some courage, but it does not reach the pitch 
of subl:mity that would enable me to acknow- 
ledge old Bill West as my father-in-law.” 

Percy had come very well out of the inter- 
view with Falkland the elder. Theold man 
felt the superiority of his gentlemanly son ; but 
the old man held the purse-strings, and Percy 
could not do without bim. He was too indo- 
lent by nature. He had been thoroughly 
spoiled, petted, and allowed to run his race of 
extravagant folly to an extent that totally un- 
fitted him for a working life. 

Poor Fanny had not married a hero. Her 
husband was but human, with very many 
human faults. The redeeming point in his 
character was that he loved her with an hon- 
ourable love. The voice within him told him 
to confess the truth, do his duty and work for 
his wife like a true man; but the suggestion 
of the voice within him was unpleasantly 
practical—he did not like it. 

“I certainly will not go without seeing 
Fanny again,” he said, coming to a sudden de- 
termination, as he heard his father's footsteps 
on the gravel path. 

Falkland the elder did not appear at a judi- 
cious moment. He had very little tact, or he 
would have kept out of the way till Percy 
wanted to see him. 

*“*T have been thinking.”’. began the old man, 
“that our best way would be to arrange for a 
certain sum monthly—say five pounds—to be 
paid by our bank to the poor girl. You shall 
not neglect her, mind.” 

. — young man dashed his_cigar into_a rose- 


ush. 

“Be kind enough to leave the ‘poor girl’ 
to me,” he said, impatiently. ‘You talk as 
if I were a boy. I am not entirely dependent 
on you, sir. Iam worth five hundred a-year 
anywhere. 

‘And I allow you a thousand,” was the 
elder Falkland’s calm reply; “and you work 
or not, justas the fit s you. However, 
since you take my advice in this way, there is 
no more to be said. Be prepared to start in 
the morning.” 
away then, stern and rather dig- 
nified. Percy’s conduct pained him more than 
he cared to say. He had at least been a good 
father, kind and iodulgent—too indulgent, and 
there was the fault. 

Falkland the elder often looked with a feel- 
ing more curious than pleasant on the work he 
had made—the faultless bearing, unexception- 
able dress, polished manners, and refined lan- 
guage of his son. Sometimeshe asked himself 


He turn 





sadly whether he had been wise. He was a 
plain-spoken, untaught, homely man—his wife 
an untaught, homely woman. 

And his son was a gentleman, his daughters 
were ladies. Percy could enter.into a classical 
argument with the doctor or the minister, both 
of whom were on visiting terms at the pte 
establishment. The Misses Falkland d 
speak French and sing in Italian, play won- 
derful piano duets, and had quite a little air of 
** society.” 

Mrs. Falkland admired them for it; loved 
them perhaps not less, but she bad a sense of 
their superiority, and felt dimly that the 


change which had converted her children into 
those stately little ladies was not such a change 
as she wished. They were so severely polished, 
had such pretty elegancies of speech and man- 
ner—tiny, playful sarcasms that did not even 
spare their poe and were brilliant at the 
expense of their 


dearest friends, 
The matron had once called her eldest girl 
‘“‘ Miss Finick,” and the young lady expressed 
her surprise at the expression in Asene; 
ing terms that Mrs, Falkland never repeated 
it 


‘*Mamma,” Miss Falkland had said, with a 
curl of her short lip, “ how can you really! It 
is just such a thing as one of pa’s workman’s 
wives might say to her children.” 

Mrs. Falkland looked at the silken, 
soft-cheeked figure, with its long blonde hair, 
looked at the handsome drawing-room, at the 
costly mirror by which that silken figure was 
surrounded, then her thoughts went back 
to the substantial nine-roomed house in the 
builder’s yard, where they had been happy and 
content—where they were married. 

The good lady was no happier for the ch 
that took her to Penge—gave her an establish- 
ment and a suite of servants. 

She bad dresses now, that in her bygone 
qos she had hardly dared to dream of ; jewel- 
ery that she was afraid to wear, and domes- 
tics of whom she stood in awe—for they had 
lived in good families, and told each other 
confidentially that “ they knowed missis wasn’t 
used to sich luxshuries. Any one could see 
she’d been nothink.” And poor Mrs. Falk- 
land knew that such was their impression. 

It was different with her h d. Men 
gather strength of character as they grow rich, 
and the elder Falkland chose his own society. 
He kept a good table and a well-stored cellar ; 
had comfortable dinners in town, with solid 
commercial men of their own calibre, and 
cared very little how the world wagged, so 
that it did not affect his percentage or his 
appetite. 

“ Be to start in the morning,” said 
Mr, F; nd, for he had yet a vague mis- 
giving, which he could not set at rest till 
Lar ag and Fanny were separated by many a 
mile. 

Percy 5 oy a fresh cigar. He turned and 
followed his father; took the path that ran 
parallel with that in which the elder Falkland 
walked. There was only a narrow flower-bed 
between them. ‘ 

“I shall not be prepared to start in the 
rey wen gl he said, in distinct eya tones. 
“TI have arrangements to make ill ocoupy 
me the whole of the day.” 

By this time they were near the house 
again, at the end of the lawn, and nearly under 
the open windows of the back drawing-room. 
Percy rested his white hand on a tall pillar of 
Sicilian marble that supported a vase, thick 
with ant blossoms, 

: ae hat arrangements?” asked Mr. Falk- 
and. 

“Such as are necessary for the happiness 
of the lady with whom you have been kind 
enough to interfere. I am willing to obey 
you—be the most dutifal of sons as you are 
the mont amiable of sires; but I will not 
sneak away like a treacherous cur, leaving a 
paltry note in excuse behind me.” 

When Percy Falkland spoke in that polite, 
subdued voice—when he measured out each 
word, and gave each word its proper emphasis 
—when face and forehead went pale, save for 
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a tinge of blood that burned in the centre of 
each cheek, those who knew him knew that 
his mind was made up—that he was bent upon 
having his own way, and would have it—would 
be stern to argument or threat. 

Out of the open window came the sound of 

ic. Miss Falkland was singing a pretty 
ballad, “‘ Fading away.”’ Percy heard it with 
an emotion that he held down in his heart—it 
was a favourite song with Fanny.” 

** What is the use of going ?”’ said thaelder 
Falkland, persuasively. “It is only adding to 
‘the girl’s pain.” 

" t is for me to judge. I can represent 
the matter in a gentler light—bring her mind 
by degrees to bear it. I tell you, father, that 
I love the girl—feel that I am acting like a 
coward and a brute.” 

** Well, then, marry her, and work for her,” 
‘said the builder, angrily; ‘that’s the best 
thing you can do. Make her your wife, bring 
mer here to your mother and sisters, with her 
whole tribe of relations. Old Bill West is 
coming here next week to do some carpenter- 
ting work in the house; it will be an excellent 
Hy wiped for you to introduce him as your 
father-in-law.” 

““ Percy muttered an oath. The last words 
‘stung him deeply. He remembered the lines 
he had quoted to Fanny, when his playfully 
sarcastic speech about her brothers brought 
tthe tears to her eyes. 

‘“ Hath the pearl less of whiteness because 
of its birth?” he said, silently, and between 
this teeth. “There is nothing more delusive 
than these infernal sentiments. Fanny is my 
pearl, pure and precious, in spite of her origin ; 
but I am less fortunate than the pear! divers, 
I cannot sink the oyster shells. There they are 
—an ugly accumulation, and they will stick to 
me.” 

_ “I shall be prepared on the following morn- 
ing,” he said, more respectfully. ‘‘ You will 
find me ready; and I want some money.” 

“ How much ?” 

*' Give me a handred psunds.” 

“Very well, I don’t waat you to do any- 
thing mean.” 

‘The young man smiled bitterly. 

“If I were the villain that he thinks I 
am, what would a hundred pounds be to 
her? Why, she would dash it back into 
my teeth with all the loathing I ehould de- 
“serve.” 

He went back to town that night, with the 
cheque for a hundred pounds in his pocket. 
His father demurred at his departure, and 
wished him to put it off till the morning, but 
Percy would go. He pictured Fanny in her 
strange apartments, alone, for the first time 
for months, and he longed for the glad welcome 
he knew she would give him. 

“My poor darling!” he said, quite tenderly, 
as his dog-cart, with his handsome cob, took 
‘him to town at the rate of nearly twelve miles 
. hour. “ . I — — keep away from 

‘enge—away from the people who pester me 
with their talk about equatiey in position, and 
the — of re mt pt are sure to follow an 
unequal mi i could forget these 
dreadful relatives of hers, and had pent of 
me I should be the happiest fellow in the 
world.” 

The dog-cart and cob were stubled in Oxford- 
street, and Percy made his way to the Baker- 
street apartments. He had a tolerably well- 
furnished drawing-room floor, with a pisno; 
but they were only furnished apartments after 
all, prim and severely clean, with a general 
air of too little comfort and too much anti- 


wn Faony had aight 
‘anny ighed, and even wept a little i 
secret over the . The ville at St. J eins. 
wood was such a her own, too; pic- 
tures, mirrors, fresh, bright carpets, tastefal 
breakfast Psy and cosy velvet snite, so 
different m the faded green ask of 
pron curtains, and table-covers in Baker- 
8 . 

__The lights were burning, but the house was 
silent, though it was barely ten o'clock. Fanny 
dared not play the piano at that hour. There 





had been no distinct intimation to that effect, 

but there were other lodgers in the place, 

boarders, who had been there for years, and 

were of early habits. Fanny felt the change 

—- She was no longer mistress of & 
ome. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE LAST DAY TOGETHER. 

Percy saw the expectant face light up when 
he entered. His heart ached when her supple 
arms twined with such passionate affection 
round his neck, and her gid lips met his 
kisses, She thought he had returned for ever, 
and it was but for a day. 

“Tt has seemed such a long time, Percy, 
dear,” she said, her soft eyes full of tears, 
“and it is so different here.” 

“So different here,’’ he repeated, smiling. 
“My pet must not mind it for a time. 3) 
have lost a little of our sunshine, Fanny, but 
itwill come back.” 

‘**T don’t mind anything when you are with 
me.” 

And she did not. There was to her a glow 
of beauty in his presence that would have 
made her happy even in poverty. The girl 
loved him with her whole soul. He had never 
disappointed her ; never for an instant been 
less than the gentleman and the lover—grace- 
ful, gentle, concise, and always with a sweet 
and patient temper. 

The little faults she had he dealt with 
delicately ; the little vulgarisms of style and 
speech that were inseparable from her eatly 
associations. If he corrected them, he never 
chided. 

Very often Fanny looked at him with a sense 
akin to adoration—grateful with a wondering 
gratefulness that she was loved by him 80 
intensely. Sometimes it seemed like a dream. 

She could see the truth more clearly now, 
understood what her fate might have been, 
and to what a height he had lifted her. Re- 
luctant as she had been to admit the fact, 
there it was. She was the daughter of poor 
parents, and gained her livelihood in a work- 
room, and must, in the ordinary course of 
events, have married a respectable journeyman 
mechanic, or a gentlemanly clerk with less 
than a journeyman mechanic’s salary. 

The girl knew that her soul was above her 
condition. She was ambitious, and quite con- 
scious of her own beauty. She was also aware 
that the world looks at things in its hard, 
worldly way. Her beauty, her ambition, her 
pride could not alter the circumstance—could 
not do away with her humble origin. She 


began to comprehend the social sacrifice her |- 


husband had made. Mr. Percy Falkland had 
married a pretty work-girl; the pretty work- 
girl had married a gentleman. 

* And he will think of it in that light some 
day,” she thought, when left alone during the 
long hours of his absence. The hours were 
always long when Percy was away. “I know 
that, though I do try hard, I am not his equal 
yet, nor the equal of his friends. If we could 
always live as we do now, see m0 company at 
all, snd care only for each other !”’ 

What a bright vision that was; to shut 
themselves from the world—to have their own 
little oasis away from the busy desert that 
whirled and stormed outside—to forget the 
responsibilities that a man of position is 
burdened with by society, and, hardest of all, 
weakest, most illusive dream—for Percy to have 
no thought away from his home and her, but 
be content with his books, his music and his 
love. 

Fanny was a child in her knowledge of 
human kind. She could see no reason why 
her bigs on dream could not go on for ever. 
It would have been worse than 


eye ¥ to 
hint that Percy would bave yawned y at 
the prospect of such a sentimental existence— 
that there would have been times when he 
would gladly exchange her society, sweet as it 
waa, for a cigar with a friend, or a game of 
billiards at his club. 

“She does not mind anything when I am 





with her,” Percy thought, repeating the last 
words she had spoken to him. ‘And I be- 
lieve her. There would have been a scene with 
most women at the giving up of the villa, but 
Fanny never uttered a reproach. I saw her 
lip tremble once and her eyes fill with tears. 
Then she looked at me and smiled with a smile 
that said plainly, ‘What does it matter? I 
shall be with him.’” 

“ But how to prepare her for the separation?’ 
he went on. “I thought I could do it easily as 
I came up ; but I haven’t a word left.’’ 

Fanny sat in his arms quite quiet, her face 
beautiful with the deep love that filled every 
feature. He could not look into that face and 
cloud it with sorrow. 

‘** T was rather rash, after all, to break up our 
home on a mere alarm,” he said; and Fanny 
brightened with a quick thrill of joy. The 
change she had feared was not coming—the 
transition from the villa to furnished apart- 
— would not be followed by Percy’s depar- 

ure. 

‘““Were you, Percy? Was 
then?” 

“ Well,” he said, pusbing the nut-brown hair 
from his white temples and laying his lips 
softly to her cheek, ‘‘it was nothing much, 
only what we might have expected; perhaps 
it was the best way of throwing them off the 
scent.” 

“They don’t know where we are?” 

“No; and I don’t mean to let then if it can 
be helped. As for our home, Fanny, we can 
e a just like it—when—when I come 

ac we 2 

The last treacherous words stole in so quietly 
that Fanny did not take their full meaning. 

“We can do very well here for a month or 
two,” he went on; “and I shall make a heap 
of money over the affair. Somehow, Fanny, 
work does not seem half so terrible as it did. 
My father thinks he is taking effectual means 
to separate us ; he is doing just the reverse.” 

“How?” 

“ He is giving me an actual position. I am 
tolerably clever in my profession, you know ; 
though I don’t men my pet ever thought I 
was good for much.” 

She smiled gravely. In her deep faith the 
man was incomparable. She believed that his 
talents were unlimited. 

“T have the entire charge of this Berlin con- 
tract, Fanny, and the — of the world—that 
is, the engineering world—will be upon me. 
Should all go well, I shall have offers from 
every great city in Britain. I shall be able to 
earn an independent thousand a year.” 

‘¢Qh, what an immense sum !” 

He laughed. 

“Not in these days. The plodders must plod 
for their poor wages, but men of brain can 
command their own price. You see, my pet, 
that with a thousand a year I should be inde- 
pendent of my father. He might cut me off 
with a shilling or a peppercorn, according to 
his amiable fancy, and he might favour me 
with his maledictfén in themost melo-dramatic 
manner. I should not care a bit. There is 
one who would think I did right in saying, 
‘Fanny is my wife, and I care for her more 
than anyone in the world.” 

“Your father might forgive us by-and- 
by.” 

Percy shook his head. The elder Falkland’s 
bitter speech recurred to him. 

“No; but I have a forgiveness that I value 
more than his. ~ He does not blame me much. 
He does not think we are married; and see 
what a world it is, Fanny. There is my father, 
a respectable old man, honoured in his busi- 
ness and hishome. He has daughters of his 
own ; yet, thinking I have done you a hideous 
wrong, he is pleased to call it a youthful indis- 
cretion.” 

Fanny shuddered. 

“ T bave a forgiveness that I value more than 
his,” Percy répeated, ‘‘for I have my own. I 
have not been a good man, Fanny. Very few 
of us have, I daresay. The world is full of 
evil, and we are too wise in our generation; 
but if I thought I had ever caused you a tear 
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of remé¥seful agony, I.should wish: myeelf off 
the face of the earth this night.” 

'The young man was sincere.. _He;was under 
the influence of home just now, sheltered ‘by 
the hallowed love of a trud. womanva 

‘* They wanted me to go to-morrow morning,” 
hs said, after a long pause, and letting the blow 
fall as gently as he could}; *‘ but I wonld not 
leave my pet so sudderly.” 

“ Dear Perey, and you are not going?” 

‘* Not till the next. day. . We shall have all 
to morrow to ourselves, Fanny; and we can 
arrange everything for the future.” 

“‘ Not till the next day.’ The words echoed 
themselvés im Fanny's heart.) The next day! 
He would be with her twenty-four hours;in- 
stead of twelve ; twenty-four hours, and then 
—separation. 

Her sorrow—the deep, deeps;aching that 
seemed in every anticipation of her loneliness 
to leaye such a void, such a yearning to have 
him with her always—only found vent ima sab- 
dued plaint. 

* I shall be so lonely without you.” 

‘*But you can write to me, Frances,’—he 
called her Frances in their tender moments— 
“every diy, or twice a day if: you like; and 
you can think of me, as I know you, will.” 

« And how longrwill you be gone?”’ 

‘* That's hard to say. Two or thrée months, 
or perhaps more. Of course I shall steal.e 
week now afd:then for a fugitive .trip,” he 
added, in pity for her alarmed look. ‘* Do you 
suppose that I could live without seeing my 
pet pow and then imall that time?” 

‘*T shajl be so lonely, said Fanny, with’ & 
sigh. ‘+ Couldai’t you take me with you?” 

He shook his’ head slowly, revolving a store 
of impracticable scherties for surugening, her 
over, and reluctantly ¢onfessing the folly of 
each oné. 

“Or let me follow ?” said the pleading voice. 


**You may hide me anywhere, ‘so that I am! 


near. Do let: me come.’ 

“It is impossible,” he said, drawing aheavy 
breath. ‘‘On my word, Fanny, you tempt me 
sorely. You don’t know what a bitter struggle 
it has beet to give you.up so far, and if ft were 
not that I know it will be better for us in the 
end, I would give in now.” ; 

He rose im stronger agitation than she had 
even seen him display before. 

“« You seé I should be poor,” he said, with a 
gesture that implied how bitterly he hated 
poverty. “Strong as my passion is, deep as iis 
my wish to remain with you, I have wisdom 
enough to look into the future. Life has 
hitherto been a pastime to me, and I cannot 
labour for existence. If I had to work—as I 
might have to work were I to disobey my 
father now—the silver links of our love would 
turn into heavy iron fetters,; and drag us both 
down to misery.”’ 

The young wife threw herself into his 
arms. 

“ Ah, Perey, I did not mean to make you 
augry.’’ ‘ 

‘I am not angry, dear chia, but I have to 
think for both of us. You have seen the 
drudgery of life; you khow what a sad love- 
killer poverty is. I tell yon, Fanny, if I were 
to throw up this contract, and avow our mar- 
riage, I should have to settle down to a common 
workman’s lot—slave likeSa nigger for bare 
bread.” 

‘**Do what you like,” murmured Fanny. 
will not complain.” 

“You don’t know what a man’s position is 
in the world,” he went.on; ‘“‘ now, those who 
plod with the herd, struggle together in. the 
common ruck, -keat each other down, and 
stretch out a hundred hungry hands for the 
place that cam only be filled by one.” 

Fanny did know, for she had been brought 
up in a working neighbourhood, and Perey’s 
remark applied with equal fotce to women. 

“ As my father’s son,” he said, ‘ Ican com- 
mand @ position, and take my price; as my 
father’s son, the business must be mine some 
day, even if he disinheritme. But if I were 
discarded now, Fanny,I should have to put on 
a linen jacket, and toil from six inthe morning 
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till six at eve for nine-and thirty, sliillings a 
week. 

‘*T swear,” said Fanny, solemnly, ‘‘ that you 
shall never run such a risk for me.” 

She pat her hands upon his shoulders,.and 
looked at him with eyes that swam in tears, 
yet were filled with passionate fervour. 

“ Rather than you should be poor,” she said, 
each intense word comitg’ ftom her soul— 
“ rather than you should be sacrificed, I would 
deny,our marriage to my own father, to my 
mother. And TI will, Percy, until you give me 
leave to speak the trath—I will. Let Heaven 
forget me if I do not keep whut I have sworn. 
I will, for I know you love me!” 

“Hush!” said Percy. But‘he’ was too late 
to stifle the rash vow even with his closé and 
clinging kiss. “ We do our'best, and wait 
with patience. There will, I hope, be no occa- 
sion for a gacrifice on either sido, though I 
believe my brave girl would keep her word.” 

**T would,indeed.” 

‘Even though the day should come that 
yom father or your mother put you to tho 
test.” 

“'Phough they discarded me—though the 
wholé world pointed at me with the finger of 
ry Ah, Percy, you do not ktiow the depth 
of a woman's Jove.’ 

He smiled gravely—fond belief and’ re- 
verence in his face, Such purity and strength 
in affection were mystéries he had never 
dreamed of till now. 

“ Truly,” he said, “the wife is. man gttar- 
dian angel. ‘You take me back, Fanny, to the 
idealism of my boyhood—restoré to’ mo the 
faith I had nearly lost.” 

“We give up everything when we marry,” 
said Fanny, softly, ‘The stranger that wo 
love becomes dearer to us than father and 
mother. Whether it is so with men I do.not 
know,;, but I, am sure all women are the 


same.” 

Then they talked of other things. This was 
one of Fanny's memorable evenings—like the 
sweeb summer hour in the twilight when the 
sat at the window in the Richmond Hotel, 
silent, while their love grew and the sun went 
down. Both were times to be remembered, 
and remembered strangely, in the long, event- 
ful years that were fo come. 


a 


CHAPTER XL 
FATHER AND OffrhD, 


Tae builder’s son kept his word, and was at 
Penge in time to statt with his assistants 
for the Continent. No questions were asked, 
and little was said on either side. The elder 
Falkland was content to see Percy pre ared 
for departure. What had passed wit Yr nny 
he did not inquire. There was a look on 
Percy’s face that warned him he had bstter 
not. 

“Ig there anything I can do?” said Falk- 
land the elder, when he shook hands with 
Percy in the carriage. His heart softened in 
the moment of parting. There is @ poetry 
and pathos.in such a time that a 8 to the 
rudest sense, and the builder wished to do 
some graceful service before that snorting iron 
monster bore his only boy leagues away. 

“ Nothing thanks,” said. Percy, rather 
coldly. “‘ Myinstructions are complete, I think, 
and I can send for what I want in men and 
material.” 

“T meant about the Wests, Percy,” 

Oh, the Wests! Well, old Bill has been a 
good servant to you—give him a. life salary, 
or start him in business. If your proclivities 
are philanthropic, there aré so many ways of 
relieving yourself.” J . 

“ Good-byé,” said the old man, seeing that 


his wilfal son would not understand him. | 


pra! must know that I meant about the 
girl,” , Pages 
“ You can leave her to mein perfect safety. 
Under présent circumstances the arrangements 
in that quarter are not susceptible of improve- 
ment.” ; 

‘* G@nod-bye,”’ said.cld Falkland again, adding 


| 





a murmured blessing this time; and Percy re; 
sponded to it in. bis throat, though. he ‘ras too 
proud to let it be heard. Thon the bell rang, 
and the doors were shut, The stern, kind | 
warning of the guards—'‘ stand back, please!” 
—sent wistful friends and relatives fram the 
ousting windows, and} the station, doors were 
closed. 34 

Just before the last onewas skint, just before 
the huge bars. swung; roun' a the massive 
engine wheels began to revolve, a lady, Closely 
rons and delicately gloved, came to the plat-. 
orm, 

Her eyes Spobel out in net pganch— oer 
like lightning, from .carriage to carriage, til, 
they reac Sie one at, the window of rg 
phe face appeared ;, then she, sprang for, 


ward. pa deta parses 
But the guard barred her way with » kindly 


arm. ‘ 
‘Too late,” he said, putting thesignal whistle - 
tovhis lips. ‘* R-right 1” wih y 
She was too, late; the mighty thing, was,in 
motion, and she had only caught a glimpse of 
his face. Ske watched tle locomotive plough 
its way with stately might and majesty down. 
the ircn line— watched the last carriage swe 
round a slow curve—watched even tlie puff, 
smoke that marked its way, till the puff ot, 
smoke blended with grey clouds, and w2s lost 
in the dim distance.. or 
“He did see me,” said ass as she 
went out with faint footsteps. “HE emiled 
and kissed fie hana tome, If L had heen a 
minute;seoner !”* : 
The. wise, taught wisdom by: experience, 
would have told her it was-be!ter as if was— 
that it-was better they ed that 


despairing kisson the pli 


ri rm ; yeb she would 
have prayed for it as a. ; stil or 
it from her soul, in spite of aif its bitter. 

ony. a ad. it, 
*eehe went out, Her cab was wasting she 
had not paid the driver im her haste; but he 
was too old a traveller to haveany,fear on that 

He could have told her the whole story 

in his way, ; gon F 

“ Gone to take a farewell peep at her sweot- 
heart,” mused the as as she disappeared, 
leaving him unpaid. “And there goes ,the 
Vhistie-she won’é do it,” eh ek piik” was 

When Fanny came - out, the cab 
stud ing, the, att phere ; i gloves folded 
on the rag in front of him, a short clay p 
in his mouth, and hig countenance expressive. 
of much philosophy., 2 world-weer and) 
bitter weather had knocked emotion out 
hi 


im. ; 
“Cab, miss?” he sai bi ae i a lynx, 
lest another should deprive him of his fare, 
The voice was familiar, though she } 
heard it once before, She re Z 
weather-beaten countenance, and eve 
was something to cling to-in her desolation. | 
“Oh!” she said, * you brought me here?” 
“ Yes, miss. Back to Baker-strect oes 
“ Please.” 
Back to Baker-street, pak 
shivered at the pr 


“went, “Faby. 
to the.cheerless - 


t, 
th hele ad ed,damask, and the Keen- 
a nets pitare of ragpeotabl —the nd. 


e ; 
lady—who already began, to have her doubts. 


|, Poor Fanny’s thought reverted longingly to 


Falkland-row—-tothe homely, loying mothe, 
who,would welcome back the penitent, stained. 
though she might be. . eheaatidtanes 
But they would question her, and then oame 
the, memory of her yow—“ I would othe ah 
matriage to my own fathen, or my,mothor,. 1. 
will s+.» + dub Heaven forget me if 
Mens. 16 .6. % see fi 
“Ah, “f° 1” +h, sobbed, Sif ou had 
known what I | euffer you would néyer 
haye gone away.without_me.” 
Percy, wrapped in, his. cloak.and ruge, the, 
lappets of a seadlskin cap dtawn over his ears, 
and a eigar between malt , felt.a pain scarcely 
less keen than.hers, had seen the face in 
its white anguish and its beauty, aud it was a 
wonder that he did not Jeap out of the train,. 
leaving it to goon, -., + een 
But the elder Falkland was there- 
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For many milés of the long journey’ that 
white face hauntel Percy, and he conjured up 
pictures of the hours: Fanny had shared with 
him. In the few months they passed together 
existence had been very. sweet to them. 

Then there was the last day, and Fanny's 
vow. | The girl bad looked sublime when she 
made it, lifted above ordinary woman-kind 
by the self-absorbing sacrificial power of a 
woman's love. ; 

‘* Yes,” be said, with a silent fervour that 
surprised himself—his character seemed to 
have so deepened since the charm cf pure 
affection had chastened him+*“TI will be true 
to my poor darling, no matter'whet may come. 
She is a noble girl, and she is a Jady, if all the 
true and splendid instincts that belong to 
womaxhood can make her one.” 

The'train went on, and was miles away by 
the time the cab took'Fanny to Baker-strect. 

Mr. Falkland saw her at the station. He felt 
some pity for her, and he wanted to know 
where she lived. 

“Percy may. mean very well jast now,” 
thought the builder, with the best intentions 
in the world; “but the best of men are 
selfish ‘at his age, and soom tire of a barden. 
Now, if I can find ‘ont her address, and get her 
father to take her home, we can make a proper 
arrangement for her, and keep her out of 
Percy’s way.” 

He called a hansom, and directed the driver 
to follow the stifling four-wheeler in which 
Fanny rode. 

The driver’ locked thaough the trap at Mr. 
Falkland’s:iron-grey hair, and totally mis- 
construing his purpose thought what a wicked 
old. gentleman he was. , 

The builder made the discovery be desired. 
He saw Fanny enter the house by means of a 
key—a process common enough in second- 
rate lodging houses. 

“ She lives there beyond a doubt,” said Mr. 
Falkland, as he was driven towards his build- 
ing-yard. “Iam glad she is found. I should 
net like her to come to harm, for poor old 
W<st’s sake.” ; 

Poor old West was at his post ‘and at work 
when the merchant drrived. The foreman 
touched his cap respectfally as usual. 

‘“« West,” said Mr. Falkland, taking his fore- 
man to the counting-house, and aking to 
him kindly, ‘‘I have found out where your 
daughter is.” ‘ , 

“Have you, sit?” said West; brokenly. 
“Tt was kind of you to take so much 
trouble,” 

“TI like to do my duty, West.” The mer- 
chant was great-on duty, and had made many 
e charge of it in -after-dinner ches. ‘‘My 
son has done you:an iniury,and it is my duty 
to show that I, as his parent, in no way sanction 
or condone thatinjury.” 

“ No, sir,” said the foreman, vaguely, and 
slightly overwhelmed. 

“It is your duty to fetch her home,” Mr. 
Falkland went on, “‘ Though of couree, after 
what has nad the girl would not like to 
be seen in her old neighbourhood. But we 
will get hor # good gituation, West, and I will 
settle a litthke money’on her.” 

“ We don’t want that, sir. She's my child 
all the same,and I ean work for-her, like I've 
done before.” 

“ It’s my duty, West. ‘You fetch her. You 
can have the day, and here’s five shillings ; 
and if there’s any—any little thing I can do— 
any of your boys that want work, or—or—you a 
little ready money—there~——You had better 
go at once.” 

The poor man touchéd his cap, and walked 
ont. The tich man-walked the whole length 
of his’ counting-house in fretfal impatience. 
He had blundered, stanmered,and broken 
down in speech. He could motlock his:work- 
man fairly: in the face; for he felt how paltry 
and hopeless were his attempts at help aud. 


sympathy, since he could: not, and would not, 


Willingly, give the poor man his child stainless 

in namo'as she:had:left him. / 
Bill West, blandering out of the yard sleepy 

with sorrow, recollected’ himself, and went 








back for the address. He got it written down 


and put into his hands without a word—the 
number of the house, and the name of the 
strcet. 

Out he trudged, debaticog whether he had 
better go alone, or return to Falkland-row 
and consult the “ missus,” and finally resolving 
to go alone and sce what he could do. 

‘*For why,” he argued, ‘‘ women is women ; 
and if the missus goes, she’ll burst out crying 
and talking loud,and everybody in the house 
will know what’s the matter. Now, it ain’t 
that way with me. I can bear a lot, and take 
it quietly. I goes and asks for Mrs. Percy so 
open, and ‘no one knows who I am, and who 
I’m not.” 

The foreman trudged over the bridge, up 
Parliament-street, round Charing-cross, Re- 
gent-street, and so past the Circus into Oxford- 
street—his head bowed all the way, and the 
oy of paper, with the address on it, crum- 

led in his hand. He found ths house in 
Baker-street without trouble. It was the first 
object he had looked at distinctly since he 
started. The streets, the river, the throngs 
of faces on the pave, tke crush of vehicles in 
the roads, were all vague and shadowy to him. 

He knocked at the door once—a single, 
humble‘knock, that brought no response other 
than a voice from the arca, and the sharp, terse 
inquiry,— 

“ Whatis it?” 

Bill West looked down at the smudged face 
of the small domestic drudge. 

‘* Does Mrs. Percy live here?” 

“ Yes.” 

“‘T want to see her, please.” 

‘Ts it a message ?”” 

““Yes:” cried old Bill ; “ it’s a messageo—from 
a father’s almost broken heart,” he mig!t have 
added. 

“Can I take it?” 

“No, my girl. I must give it her myself.” 

The smudged face vanished thn, ani the 
door opened presently. 

‘‘ Mrs, Percy says what name, please ?’ 

“Say it’s someone from Faikland’s,” said 
West, impatient with the longing to sce his 
child; “ someone who must see her.” 

Someone from Falkland’s—perhaps one of 
the workmen whom Percy had instructed with 
a message for her. So Fanny thought, and she 
told the girl to ask him up. 

She stood near the fireplace when her father 
entered, and he had time to close the door be- 
fore her low cry found its way to the servant’s 
prying ears. 

“Father!” she faltered. 

“¥anny, my girl!” and the poor old man’s 
voice failing him, left his tearful eyes to tell 
the story of his sorrow. ‘Why didn’t you 
come home? We wouldn’t haye turned you out 
—we wouldn’t, mother nor me. I never thought 
to see this—ashamed to speak, or to lift your 
head, or to come and kiss me.” 

The girl wrung her hands in passionate de- 
spair. 

“Tf T“could only tell the truth!” she said, 
with a wail of agony. ‘ IfI could onlytell the 
truth !” 

The old man sank into ths faded damask 
cushion of the couch and turned his face away, 

“T am afraid we know it, Fanny,” said Bill 
West; with a quivering sobin every word. “ It’s 
quite bent poor mother, and my heart's nearly 
broken ! but, Fanny, we don’t mind—we don’t 
mind, if you’ll only come home.” 

She ran and threw herself into his arms, 
trembling, clinging to him, and kissing him 
—her whole soul yearning to give out its 
burden. 

But then came the remembrance of her oath. 

‘“‘T would deny our marriage to my own 
father, t2 my own mother, though they dis- 
carded me—though the world pointed at me 
with the finger of scorn.” 

And ‘now the time had come to test ths 
strength of her devotion. The old man’s tears 
were falling fass upon her head, and ho was 
urging her almost’ prayerfully to go back home 
with him, 


(70 be continued). 











Because you have once been defrauded. 
Don’t vow ne’er a creature to trust ; 

Tho’ you have been deceived o’er and often, 
Don’t let all your kind feelings rust. 

And because there are villains and sharpers 
Bescattered the world all about, 

Don’t fall in the error of thinking 
That the race of good people’s played out. 


Altho’ amid all the world’s nations 
Of virtue there seems a great dearth 
You'll find, if you'll only look sharply, 
There is still some good left on the earth. 
Tis not always we know where to find it— 
Real goodness is oftenest shy— 
And the one in whose heart it is glowing 
Is the one we, unknowing, pass by. 


Tis seldom we find it abiding 
*Mid people who Iaud it the most, 
‘Whose charity’s always made public— 
True charity never will boast. 
Its deeds are all quiet and modest, 
And done with a shy, simple air ; 
Its mercies not given in public, 
And to every one’s notice laid bare. 


It doeth its good deeds for love 
Of the all-seeing Father above, 
Unheeded, unknown by the million, 
It worketh in silence and love. 
We pass it by often and often— 
Its diffidence screening its worth; 
In our blindness not seeing nor knowing 
Half the good there is left on the earth ! 
K..C, 








SNOWDROP’S FORTUNES. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 
SOCIETY IS SURPRISED. 


Lorp Wrexnam did not mect Nellie Glenor- 
mond in the same sudden fashion that Arthur 
Fortescue had done, and she was with her 
family and surrounded by other friends when 
he made her acquaintance, but he did not won- 
der at what he had been told ; there was a 
curious likeness between Sir Hilary’s daughter 
and the old love who had been dead so long. 

But he had made up his mind to bury the 
past, to think no more about it; it had all 
come to an end with that awful shipwreck, the 
very memory of which was enough to send a chill 
through his blood, and he and Arthur Fortes- 
cue were friends, and nothing should be raked 
up again. He sometimes wondered where the 
pore | leaf out of the Lilandridd register 
could have gone to, but all the search and 
inquiry about that seemed to have died away 
too. There were, doubtless, no marriages 
entered on the same page which were of any 
consequence, and it would never be raked up 
again ; whoever stole it had no interest in hira 
or. his concerns; the coincidence was purely 
accident. ; 

So he reasoned with himself, and so far he 
had been right. Somehow, the appearance of 
this dark-haired girl, and of the man Bill Jones 
at the same time, had rather unnerved him. 
But he had come to the conclusion that the 
man bad really nothing to tell him of any con- 
ssquence, and he crushed back the dread that 
was rising in his heart that something was go- 
ing to happ¢n to upset the pleasant state of 
things that had come about, and closed his 
+ tothe possibility of any of the old mis- 
chief being revived. 

He cultivated the acquaintance of the new 
baronet as much as possible, and resolved to 
find out all about him ard his antecedents. 
There was something in Sir Hilary’s face when 
he looked at him that made*him nervotis, he 
hardly knew why, and Nellie was strangely shy 
with him whenever he spoke to her, She cer- 
tainly was very like what he remembered of 
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Geraldine. The voice was of a gentler quality, 
and there was a sweeter expression in her 
— face, and there was the odd likeness to 

aura, t00, so many people had remarked that 
it was very uncomfortable, and altozether he 
wished that the baronetcy had not fallen to 
Sir Hilary Glenormond, and that he had stayed 
beyond the seas with his awkward wife and 
pretty daughter. 

The strange dread that p»ssessed him brought 
Lord Wrexham once more in contact with Mr. 
Sayers, bus that gentleman was as much in 
the dark as himself. 

‘* What do I know about him, my lord?” he 
said, in answer to the Earl’s questions. ‘In 
one word, nothing.” 

“ But you have been about with him—you 
have done business for him ?” 

“Very little, and I verily believe that little 
‘was given me for the purpose of talking to me 
and questioning me—he is a deep fellow, is the 
new baronet. He may be ignorant, and I dare 
say as far as schooling is ; he don’t know much, 
but he is sharp and shrewd, and he is driving 
at something, I don’t know what.” 

**Can’t you get more into his confilence— 
make yourself necessary to him? I want to 
know everything I can get hold of about him 
and his wife—and—and—his daughter.” 

* Yes, especially his daughter,’ Mr. Sayers 
said ; “I am curious about that young lady, 
too, Lord Wrexham.” 

‘** You have seen her?” 

“ Only at a distance ; I offered Mrs, Sayers 
to go about with the two women when they 
first came to England, but he would not hear 
of it. He gave me more than a hint that he did 
not. want me or my wife at his place, and said 
they could take care of themselves, or some- 
thing very like it.” 

“When he had the Duchess of Monkshaven 
to take his wife by the hand no one elss was 
necessary,’ Lord Wrexham said, rather pleased 
than otherwise at the idea of Mrs. Sayers's dis- 
comfiture, though to do that lady justice it 
was her lord and not herself who had been 
so vulgarly obtrusive. ‘I don’t think you will 
find that Sir Hilary stands in need of much 
tuition; he is somewhat rough, but knows 
what he is about, and the ladies are present- 
able; the girl is refined and very beautiful.” 

“ Very like Lady Laura, I bear,” Mr, Sayers 
said, spitefally ; but the Ear! took no notice of 
the tone and answered quietly enough,— 

“ There is a resemblance between the young 
ladies, certainly; it is no tvery marked. Can 
you tell me nothiog about this new lion, Say- 
ers? Iam quite willing to pay for any infor- 
mation that may be forthcoming.” 

*‘I don’t suppose that I know more than the 
rest of the world,” the lawyer said; “he was a 
labourer, and emigrated to save himself from 
starvation; made a home in Australia and 
sent for his wife and children, and then coined 
money as some of these people do; that’s his 
history, I believe. That fellow who was once 
my clerk, Alfred Scrivener, was the means of 
finding him out when the baronetcy fell in, It 
will go a-begging again when be dies; there’s 
no next-of-kin that I can hear of, and I'm 
pretty well up in the genealogy of most of our 
leading families.” 

“ Always with an eye to busicess, eh?” 

“Just so.” 

** But if his daughter marries and has sons 
there ‘will be next-of-kin. I don’t think the 
title will go a-begging, somehow, unless he dies 
before that fact is acc »mplished, and he seems 
a hale hearty man enough.” 

“Hearty men die suddenly sometimes,” Mr. 
Sayers remarked, “and I fancy if he 
should go without much warning that there 
would be some difficulty about the title, even 
if Miss Glenormond had an army of boys to 
come after her.”’ 

“IT don’t undersand you, Sayers.” 

“ [don’t understand yet ; there is something 
in, that man’s life that he is trying to keep back, 
in spite of h‘s apparently open frankness and 
bonhommie. don’t know where the secret is, 
or what it is about, but there is one, and I 
mean to findit out. I mustmako the acquain- 





tance of his wcmenkind, and then it will be 


“ You think they will talk?” 

“T never found a woman yet who could not 
be made to,” the lawyer said, drily, ‘‘and I 
dou’t suppose this pair from the Antipodes are 
more reticent than their neighbours, One 
thing I know, Lord Wrexham, beyond ashadow 
of a doubt.” 

“ And that is?” 

‘* That Miss Nellie Glenormond, the beauty 
that all London is raving about, is not quite 
what she ¥ pos to be.” 

“ What doyoumean? Lady Laura and her 
mother have been introduced to her, and a 
great many ladies have taken them up. Is 
there anything wrong?” 

“ Not as you fancy. You are misunderstand- 
ing my words entirely; the young lady is 
doubtless as goodas she is handsome. She 
is no Glenormond, that is what I meant.” 

“No Glenormond ! is she illegitimate?” 

* Not that I know of, though I should say it 
may beso. She is not his daughter. 

‘** Not his daughter ?” 

“No.” 

“ What makes you say so? How do you 
know ?” 

“ Something the baronet let fall when he 
was talking to me one day. It was a money 
matter, and he said, half to himself, ‘ it is for 
Nellie, I must'make Nellie safe.’ And then after- 
wards, in speaking of her, he let fall a word or 
two which told me she was not really his own 
child.” 

““Whosc . she? Where did he get her from ?” 

“I know no more than you do. I am only 
convincea t, 1t he is not her father, though I 
should say ‘he has been with him ever since 
she was a very little child. I heard him speak 


of her once as having been very pretty at two |. 


years old. Perhaps now I have given you the 
clue you can find out more for yourself, as you 
are likely to be intimate with him,” Mr. Sayers 
said, with a disagreeable smile, that made the 
Ear! turn cold and sick. 

‘* What does he know? What does be sus- 
pect?’’ he asked himself. ‘‘ Who is the girl 
if she is not that man’s child? Pshaw! I am 
stumbling on a mare’s nest ; if he has had her 
ever since she was two years old there can be 
nothing in her history to interest me whether 
she is his daughter or not. I am growing a 
monomaniac on this subject. Why wasitever 
revived ; what has brought it out of its grave? 
I will ask Sir Hilary myself.” 

But he could not do as much as that. It is 
rather an odd thing to ask a comparative 
stranger whether hischild is his own, and Miss 
Glenormond had been introduced as the baro- 
net’s daughter everywhere. If Mr. Sayers’ssar- 
mise were correct, the girl herself did not know 
that she was anything but Nellie Glenormond. 
Her mauner to the baronet was just that of a 
daughter to a father, and there was nothing 
but the lawyer’s assertion to the contrary to go 


upon. 
PRut Lord Wrexham found his opportunity, 
and was able to ask Sir peg | the question 


without seeming impertinent. Hé was talking 
to the baronet about having his daughter pre- 
sented at Court, a proceeding which he did not 
approve of. Nellie would do very well without 
it be said till she was married, and then if her 
hushand’s position warranted it she could kiss 
the Queen’s hand if she liked, and Her Majesty 
approved; at present he would rather she did 
not thrust herself into any notice that could be 
avoided. The Earl pointed out the advantages 
of a presentation; it was the open sesame to 
society, he said; but Sir Hilary laughed, and 
said it seemed to him that they had as much 
society as they wan‘ed already. 

“The Queen would not receive my old 
woman,” be said, relapsing into his old free- 
dem of speech as be did sometimes when in- 
terested or excited ;’’ she inquires particularly 
into birth and so forth, I am told, and I don’t 
fancy she would care to havé the daughter 
of a pit hand—and that’s what my lady is— 
kissing her royal fingers; she’d smell the coal 
dust, I’m thinking.” 





“Birth has to be ignored sometimes at 
Court,” Lord Wrexham said quietly ; “a wife 
takes her husband’s rank and——” 

“ And it isn’t comfortable wear; no I’m not 
going to Court—at least, not at present.” 

“But Miss Glenormond is your daughter ; 
there can be no objection on the score of birth 
where she is concerned; that is if——” 

“Tf what?” asked the baronet, who seemed 
to have taken the remark a little uncomfortably. 

“Tf she is your daughter.” 

“ If she is my daughter? What do you mean, 
my lord?” 

**T heard a doubt expressed on the subject, 
that was all, and I thought it possible that you 
might have adopted her.” 

A curious smile passed over Sir Hilary’s 
face, and for a moment hedid not speak ; then, 
after a pause of consideration he said, quietly,— 

‘* When it is necessary, Lord Wrexham, I can 
show the certificate of my daughter Nellie’s 
birth to whomsoever it may concern. I don't 
talk much about what I have been ; it does not 
concern everyone to know that my children 
were born ina hovel I wouldn’t stable a donkey 
in now, or that we all starved together—wife, 
bairns and I—on a day-labourer’s wages.” 

“No, certainly not; there is no need to tell 
society this.” 

“I don’t count you. Yousee,” Sir Hilary said 
with a genial smile; ‘‘ youand yours are good 
friendstous. Butthere was atime when I was the 
lazieshound that ever drew breath ; the shame 
of the village where I lived, and the Northum- 
berland pit people are not easily shamed I can 
tell you; the parson’s favourite example, and 
the scorn of every decent creature that knew 
me. It was a little thing that turned the cur- 
rent of my life, and m me resolve to be a 
better man if I could.” 

“ And what was that?” asked the Earl, in- 
terested into forgetting the real subject of their 
conversation. 

‘A chance word of a little child,” the 
Baronet replied, ‘a beaten starved thing that 
the workhouse put out with a woman in the 
village. She ran away and I helped her; she 
wasn’t more than six years old or so, and she 
went off in the middle of the night to look for 
the Good Shepherd. I thought there must be 
something in preaching and praying, and all 
that, if little creature like that could have 
such belief in the truth of what she hesrd. 
And it set me thinking, and then the thinking 
made me see what a useless fellow I was; and 
one thing led to another, and I turned over a 
new leaf, and things mended with me. Mine 
has been a queer life, my lord, I can tell yon.” 

‘“* Quite a romance, I should say. What be- 
came of the child—the one you helped? And 
where was it? Excuse me asking you, I have 
@ reason.” 

Sir Hilary did not speak for @ moment; he 
seemed to have gone off in a dream of the old 
times. ‘tect TR 4 

“It was at a place I don’t su you have 
ever heard of,’’ Re said, “a it village called 
Wilder’s End; and thechild—Lord help it, poor 
little en, Bre the time I pulled — a 
board for her to get through till the day I left 
the place I never heard a word about her. I 
should say she found the Good Shepherd, poor 
lamb, and very soon too. She was notbing but 
skin and bone then. Poor little soul, she had 
no place in the world, but no word of her ever 
came to Wilder’s End that I know of.” 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
A TRUMP CARD. 


THERE was another person very keenly in- 
terested in the —— of the baronet and 
his family, and that was Alfred Scrivener, 
sometime clerk and man-of-all-work to Mr. 
Sayers. He was the greater mau of the two 
now. With the old place in the world had come 
back the old acumen and keen perception ; and 
the detective, save that trouble had bleached 
his hair and lined his face, was as good a man 
as he had been in his best days. 

Better, some people said; for patience and 
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‘determination had taken the place of a some- 


what sence impetuousity, and made him 
more reliable if not so rapid in hisdoings. He 
was more or less known to almost every one 
in whom Lord Wrexham wasinterested, The 
Duke of Monkshaven was indebted to him for 
the safety of the family jewels, which would 
have been adroitly stolen by a former servant 
of his if the whole plan had not been traced 
and laid bare by Scrivener’s knowledge and 
forethought; and the Wrexham family had 
had reason to thank him for the very clever 
way in which he had recovered a certain deed- 
box stolen from the offices of the family lawyer. 
To Sir Hilary Glenormond he seemed like a 
fate; it was through him that the poem | 
had come to him, and he would have reward 
him with anything that he could have asked 
for had he chosen to be covetous. 

Scrivener asked for nothing, but he found 
himself five hundred pounds the richer over 
and above the fees that he was entitled to 
receive, and the travelling expenses, out of 
which he saved what his wife looked upon as 
a little fortune. She wa a bright happy 
woman now—not to be well in this world any 
more—but relieved from the poverty that 
makes illness so pitiable. Her children had 

wr up and were doing well, and her hus- 

d looked like he used to, barring the white 
hair and the face that so seldom lit up intoa 


From her and from other sources he heard 
all about what had been going on in the world, 
when he came home from a business trip to 
Pazis, where he had been investigating a deli- 
cate case entrusted to him, while the Glenor- 
mond family were taking their place in London 
society, and while people were talking about 
them as they had not talked about any one 
for a long time before. 

‘* Taken to Mr. Sayers, has he,” he said, after 
one Ew of news his wife had to give him. 

“ es.’ 


“ What for, I wonder?” 

“ Jem doesn’t know.’’ Jem was their eldest 
son, a lawyer’s clerk and here, there, and every- 
where. ‘‘ Mr. Sayers wants Sir Hilary t» in- 
troduce him to his wife and danughter—what’s 
wrong about the daughter, Al = 

“ Nothing that I know of, my dear—why ?” 

“ Because Mr. Sayers raved about his office 
one night, and talked to himself about Miss 
Glenormond and what he could do. I don’t 
know what it was, and about money he had 
been done ont of, and having revengeon some 
one and all that; be must go a little off his 
head sometimes, I fancy.” 

If Mr, Sayers could have known that there 
was & spy on his proceedings when he thought 
himself alone, and that a faithful account of 
many things that he would rather have kept 
to himself went straight to Alfred ivener, 
who ksew what it meant even when the re- 
tailer of the news did not—he would have 
taken more care to be quite sure that his walls 
had no eurs, and that there were no crevices 
nor keyholes through which the housekeeper 
and her family could hear his self-communings. 

“There’s mischief brewing for some one,” 
Alfred Scrivener said to himself, after he had 
heard all that bis wife had to tell him. “I 
must stop it, Let me see, the Duke is to 
marry Lady Laura Carlyon—a young lady who 
has never harmed mortal soul, and who is as 
good as she is handsome, theysay. Miss Glen- 
ormond is established in good society, and a 
friend already of Lady Laura, Mr. Fortescueand 
the Earl have buried the past, and are friends, 
too, and Sir Hilary—Heaven bless him—for a 
good-natured, warm-hearted fellow, is getting 
on capitally with them all. And Mr. eae 
is winding in and out amongst them, and 
waiting bis opportunity to blow all this good 
feeling and friendship to the winds and ruin 

2 . Tam not sure that he can, but 
he is on the track, and when he makes up his 
mind he generally does things. I must think 
what to do.” 

He lita pipe, and took counsel with himself, 
and resolved to bring down his hand on the 
lawyer, and force him to abandon whatever 








pian he had in his head for the annoyance of 
the Wrexham and Monkshaven households 
The end of his cogitations was that be tovk a 
cab, and went in search of Arthur Fortescue. 

“Tl get that bit of paper from him,” he 
said to himself; ‘‘ that will be a winning card 
to play.” 

Mr. Fortescue was at his chambers, and 
would see Mr. Scrivener, the servant said, who 
took his name up. 

He rose from his chair as the detective 
entered, and hastily put aside something that 
he had been looking at; but not so hastily 
as to prevent Alfred Scrivener seeing it. 

“So,” he said to himse'f, ‘sits the wind 
that way. A portrait of Miss Glcnormond. 
What does he think of her, I wonder ? ’ 

The story of the ghost had not reached him. 
Only Lord Wrexham knew of that incident, 

“Ah! Scrivener,” Arthur Forte-cue said, 
cheerily, “‘ I was beginning to think that you 
kad forsaken England altogether, and given 
your services to the French people.”’ 

“It was English business that took me to 
Paris,’ Mr. Scrivener said, taking a seat 
pointed out to him. ‘I'm glad to be back 
again for the sake of a good many of my friends, 
Mr. Fortescue.” 

“ You think you are wanted ?”” 

“TI think I can prevent mischief. How do 
you get on with Sir Hilary Glenormond?”’ 

“ How do you know that I know him?” 

‘**You were looking at his daughtcer’s por- 
trait when Icame in. The rest is inference.” 

“What quick eyes you detectives have, I 
do know Sir Hilary, and think him a fine old 
fellow—not so old either, I dare say, but his 
hair makes him look so.” 

** His hair was whitened by a dreadful time 
of peril. I dare say you will hear about it 
sometime. What do you think of the ladies of 
the family?” 

“Lady Glenormond is rather to be pitied; 
she is out of her element, I think. Miss Glen- 
ormond is——”’ 

“ A colonial hoyden, eh ?” 

“ She is an angel,” burst out Arthur Fortes- 
cue, more like a boy of twenty than a msn of 
forty ; but when your man of forty does fall in 
love he does it with his whole heart, and in- 
vests the being of his choice with all the attri- 
butes of an angel forthwith. She may be as 
ugly in temper and face as a female lucifer, 

e can see nothing but the most absolute love- 
liness, and the most exalted mind. 

‘*T am glad you like them,” he said. quietly ; 
“itis no business of mine to say so, and pre- 
sumption on my part to have any opinion 
about it; but I met the baronet on something 
like equal terms out in Australia, and came to 
know his wife and daughter very well. The 
young lady is as good as she is beautiful, and 
she will be enormously rich.” 

“T have never thought about her wealth.” 

“TI can well believe that if you have lovked 
into her face, and heard her voice ; she is just 
the sort of girl to witch the heart out of a man 
before he knows where he is. I’mon the track 
of a plan to annoy the family and others with 
them, Mr. Fortescue, and I want your help to 
frustrate ‘it.’’ 

‘* With all my heart. What is it?” 

“Tcan't tell you, for I hardly know. My 
old employer, Mr. Sayers, is at the bottom of it, 
and I want that piece of paper you and I know 
of, if you have not destroyed it. It is only to 
let him see that I have the power, that is all ; 
Ican keep him quiet then.” 

‘* But how can he annoy Sir Hilary?” 

“ He has got hold of something about the 
former life of the baronet that would not do tu 
publish to all the world, that is aJl, aud he can 
make him very uncomfortable. I want to 
silence him before it is too late.”. 

“ You shall have all the help that I can give 
you,” Mr. Fortescue said, rising, and unlocking 
his desk. ‘ But you are not going to rake this 
matter up again, are you ? There can be no use 
inthat; Lord Wrexham and I have buried 
the hatchet over it ever since the end of it.” 

“No; Iwon’t rake it up. As you say, it 
would do no good; but Mr. Sayers is in just the 








same position with r+ gard to that lost le»f ashe 
would have been if that poor child had lived, 
and wanted to claim her rights. He stole it, 
and I saw him do it, and while he knows that 
I can split on him at any minute he will be 
silent and harmless for his own sake.” 

Mr, Fortescue handed him an envelope 
with a folded paper inside, with a smile flash- 
ing acruss his face, 

“To think that has been lying quietly there 
all these years,’”’ he said, ‘“‘ and only you and 
I and the man who didit aware whose hand 
cut it out of the book.” 

‘Yes; one other, the old woman saw him 
do it, but she was so frightened that she 
believes to this day—she is alive still—tuat 
Satan appeared in the vestry that night, and 
that something awful will happen to her if she 
speaks, Even superstition is a useful thing in 
its way, sometimes,” 

‘*And you were theapparition ?” 

“In her eyes—yes; ali I did was to upset the 
lanthorn, and snatch the paper. I did not 
even take the trouble to conceal myself as I 
walked home; there was po one particular 
about, but if there had been no one would have 
suspected me of such a thing. I had free 
access to the church at any time, and availed 
myself of it daily.” 

* And you will not tell me what Mr. Sayers 
is going to do?” 

“ He shall do nothing if I can prevent him, 
and if he persists in what he is scheming he 
shall rue it fur his life; I can let in the light 
on more than one thing that he wants kept 
secret, and if he does not let Sir Hilary alone, 
I'll do it,” ; 

Mr. Fortescue was obliged to be content with 
this meagre explanation of what Alfred 
Scrivent r dreaded, and betook himself again to 
the contemplation of Nellie’s portrait when his 
guest was gone. 

“Darling!” he said, under his breath, 
‘What will she say when I tell her that I love 
her ? I must speak orI shall go mad. Iam 
mad, I think; for I have looked upon her 
face but half-a-dozen times, and it has come to 
be all the world tu me ! Nellie, my da:ling, my 
love. Will you say me nay I wonder wuen I 
tell you bow dear you areto me? Will your 
father refuse to give you to me? I think not ; 
I hope not. I must have you, my darling, or 
life will be a blauk to me from henceforth. 

While he was rhapsodizing Alfred Scrivener 
was making his way to Mr. Sayers’s house to 
be somewhat stiffly received ; the lawyer could 
not forgive succes in any one but himself, 
and he was angry to think that the man he 
had had so completely under his thumb should 
have got his head above water again, and be 
of no further ure to him. 

Alfred Scrivener made no pretence of beating 
about the bush, but plunged at once into the 
business that brought him there, amazing 
even the acute lawyer by the extent of his 
informatiun regarding his plans. 

‘I can guess what you think, and what you 
mean to do,” he said, quietly ; ‘‘ you mean to 
levy black mail on both sides if you can prove 
your fancy to be true.” 

“ My fancy, as you call it, is a fact.” 

“I deny that; but fact or not, you will give 
up all designs on the purses of those you 
inteud to fleece.” 

‘Big ?? 

“‘T speak advisedly, I say ‘ fleece.’ You will 
leave Lord Wrexham avd the Dake of Monks- 
haven alone, and you will not persist in worry- 
ing Sir Hilary Gleaormond.” 

“Shall 1? Who will hinder me?” 

“T will.” 

“ How?” 

“The first movement you make I will tell 
the world the trae stury of how the leaf was 
stolen out of the Liandridd register. I took it 
from y.u that night, aud it bas been in the 

ssion of an interested person ever since 
till now; it is in my pocket at this moment, 
and I will let in the daylight on a few other 
little matters that you bave been guarding very 
carefully, Mr, Sayers.” 
(To be continued.) 
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{O° THE WORLD GUILTY. 
CHAPTER XXxmt1, 
ALMOST LOST. 


Lavy Lona had just descended to the 
breakfast-room ; the Duke of Merivale, won- 
dering why neither Hyacinth nor Lord 
Lochisla had yet appeared, laid down his 
book and rose to greet the hostess, when the 
hardly closed door was opened again abraptly, 
and Madge Adams, deathly white, stood on 
the threshok. 

“Madam,” she said, at once, and her voice 
was hoarse and changed, “there is no time 
to break the news—Miss Vernon hss been 
stabbed in the park; Lord Lochisla is bring- 
ing her here.” 

“* Stabbed ? great Heaven! by whom ?” ex- 
claimed Lady Loring and the duke, almost 
in a breath, 

“That will be known full scon, madam,’ 
returned Madge, grimly. “Ian Maclan has 
ridden for a surgeon and for the police. Lord 
Lochisla met him in the grounds.” 

Lady Loring was not a woman to lose her 
head in an emergency. 

“Where is the Earl?” she said, briefly, to 
Madge, and turned to quit the room; but 
Madge’s reply was anticipated. As she stepped 
into the hall she was face to face with the Earl, 
bearing his senseless burden. 

“To my room,” she said, instantly; “it is 
the nearest, John,” to one of the servants 
who was near, “send my maid to me. This 
way, my lord.”’ 

The duke stepped forward. 

“Lochisla, for God’s sake, tell me if you 
know—the wound is not fatal.” 

**T think not—I trast not!” was all the Harl 
answered, and passed on, preceded by Madge 
and Lady Loring, to the chamber of the latter. 

Thither also came Julie, bearing brandy and 
a quantity of linen, for which Lochisla, with 
the soldier’s forethought, had already des- 
patched a servant to the housekeeper. 

Gently, ah! how gently, the Earl laid the 
- wounded girl on the bed. . 

She seemed perfectly lifeless; her eyes were 
closed, her features locked like those of the 
dead; but Lochisla bent over her for a second, 
and looked up to answer the question that Lady 
Loring dare not put into words. 

“Not dead,” he said; “she breathes still. 
The linen, Madge; this bleeding mus’ be 
checked.” 

The temporary ban?age was soaked; 
Madge’s quick and practised fingers had 
already torn some of the linen into a band- 
age, and as Lochisla took it from her their 
eyes met for a moment; she did not need 
that look to tell her the truth; she had 
divined it the moment she heard the 
terrible news. 

Silently Lady Loring watched the Earl, as 
with a woman’s delicacy of tench, and that 
exquisite delicacy that is more than of touch, 
which a chivalrous-hearted man shows to a 
woman in such a case as this, he skilfully 
bound up the wound afresh; and not till that 
task was accomplished, and he had taken the 
brandy from Madge, did she speak—in a 
whisper,— 

“Lord Lochisla, who—who has done this 
deed?” 

He answered, without lifting his eyes,-~ 

‘Gwendolen Stanhope.” 

‘* Holy Heaven!” 

The words broke from her in a kind of gasp, 
with the sharp, quick pang of bitter regret for 
her own fatal mistake—the mistake that had 
brought Gwetdolen Stanhope to Bramblemere. 
After a pause, she asked,— 

“Were you near; did you ses the blow 
struck ?” 

* Aye, too late to avert it—too late! Oh! 
Hyacinth! my soul, too late.” 

Tt was the first time he had by any words 
betrayed the agony that possessed him; but 
Lady Loring had needed not this*to tell her 
that his whole life was bound up in that frail 





life that trembled on the verge of the grave- 
She.dared not ask him now where Gwendolen 
was—nay, even in her breast, anxiety for the 
victim swallowed up the thought of the 
assassin. 

Lochisla bent over the motionless girl, ad- 
ministering the brandy drop by drop, raising the 
bright head a little on bis arm, and watebing, 
scarcely seeming to breathe for the effect of his 
efforts, and yet, absorbed ashe was, he caught 
Lady Loring’s whispered question to Madge, 
*“ Would it not be best to put her in bed?” and 
answered quietly, ‘‘ She must not be touched 
till the ble:ding is lessened. Here is the sur- 
geon.” ‘ 

His quick ear had just caught the sound of 
approaching footsteps, and Lady Loring 
turned to the door and opened it, admitting a 
tall middle-aged man, who, searcely pausing 
for more than a word of ordinary courtesy, 
came round at once to the bedside. He bent 
down, looked at the white face, laid his hand 
on the heart, and said in a low voice to 
Lochisla,— 

‘*She has been insensible from the begin- 
ning?” 

‘*From the beginning.” 

‘* You have done the right thing, I see ; we 
must try and bring her back to-life, even if 
she faints again directly; and then I will ex- 
amine the wound, Perhaps you will do best 
without my interference just yet. I see you 
know what you are about.” 

Tenderly, patiently, Errol Cameron ad- 
ministered the restorative, and for some 
moments there was no sign that inexperienced 
eyes could have detected; then a faint quiver 
of the eyelids, a scarcely perceptible quiver of 
the lips. Lochisla his fingers softly 
through the curls that lay on her brow, and 
paused, watching tho effect of that loved touch, 
which, now that consciousness was gradually 
returning, might have-power to help. 

A strange flickering light swept over the 
delicate features—not a smile, but that look 
that is on a human face as the glow of the 
dawn before the sun lifts itself above the hori- 
zon. Again the light caressing touch, and now 
a whisper, trembling with ineffable love, ‘with 
a wild, sweet hope. 

‘*Hyacinth, my love! my darling!” 

As he knelt by the low bed her head, sup- 
ported by his arm, lay almost on his breast. 
Again that light, brighter, clearer, leapt up 
into her face. 

She sighed, and opened her eyes, looking up 
straight into his with instant recognition— 
with that wondrous flash of soul into soul that 
betrays a perfect love, an utter devotion. 

“ Errol,” it was but a faint whisper, 
‘*am Idying? Ah! My God! the pain, 
Errol.” 

The grey shadow, the sharp spasm of an- 
guish swept over her face. 

Holding her closer, and raising her a 
a he gave her the brandy again, speaking 

rm 

**Not dying, my darling, by God’s miercy. 
Thou wilt live for my sake, Hyacinth.” 

She smiled up to him despite the suffering, 
and tried to speak, but the bright head fell 
back again, and the blue eyes closed. 

Gently Lochisla released her ‘from his‘arm, 
and drew back to let the doctor examine the 
wound, and at that moment there was a lisht 
knock at the door, and Lady Loring opened it. 
Tan Maclan stood there and saluted raspect- 
fully, signing to the lady to'come ontside. She 
did so, closing the door. 7 

‘“ My lady,” said'the Highlander, “ the police 
are here. They have done nothing yet; but 
they are keeping guard. Can Loclisla come 
for a4 moment? How is Miss Hyacinth 7” 

“She bas’-come back to her senses; the 
doctor is examining the wound. I'‘fear herstate 
is very critical.” + 

Mactan clasped his hands, but said nothing. 
Highlander and Soldier, he wae self-contained. 
Lady Loring went back into the room and 
beckoned to Lochisle. 

He came at once, and stretchedont his hand 
to MacIan, who clasped it tightly in his own; 





and bis lips’trembled so that he conld no‘ 
speak as he looked in his loved chief's haggard 
face. It was Lady Loring who spoke,— © 

* The police ‘are here, Lochisla. Can you 
go to them ?” ! 
‘“Here-already? But where is Gwendolen, 
Tan?” 

‘“Bhe is in the library with’ Lord Belmont 
‘and Miss Loring. Ijust saw her for a minute. 
Ste was sitting apart, apd looked quiet ‘and 
sullen; she did not even lift ber eyes when I 
came in. She does not know the poli¢e are 
a They are keeping watch, but out o 
sight,” : 

“ Let them wait awhile, Ian ; T’cannot come 
gd ; 3 

He turned back to the room. Lady Loritiy 
touched his arm, ‘“*f will- go dewn,’” she said, 
“TI may be needed'there. My maid will assist 
Madge. You will let me know how Hyacinth 
OTD Earl sitently diaaped the nea band 

e ’ y's 
and passed into the bed-chamber egain, end 
Lady Loring d ded to the drawing-room 
regions, where sh nd the guests collected in 
excited groups, talking of the térribfe everit of 
the morning. 

jen Hig turned to Eady Loring with r 
inqni about H ae uhe a cared eaieey 
not give at to the gen : 
but still, she added, there was hope. —* * 

Lochisla, who evidently understood “s#eh 
things, seemed to think that the wound, thongh 
very dangerous; was'net mortal, and Hyacinth 
Sel every advantage of youth and ‘a fine ccn- 
stitution. 

She then inquired’ about Gwendolen. Miss 
Stanhope, it a shad entered the house 
about ten minutes after Liochisla ; and’ “Mrs. 
Sandon, who was the ‘first’ person ‘to meet'Her, 
supposing, by her indifferent manner, that she 
was ignorant.of what had occurred, begat to tell 
her, when Gwendolen interrupted ‘her, saying, 
shortly, — a 

“IT know it—I know it‘all, better than you 
a anf was I that struck her down! Is she 

Too horrified and amazed: to reply to these 
words, Helen had naturally -recviled from the 
speaker, and Gwendolen straight 
on to the library ; but a few moments later the 

in statement was confirmed, and 
then Lord Belmont and Clarice went to the 
library, thinking, perhaps, that Gwendolen 
might try to escape, or, in the peculiar state of 
mind in which she was, attempt self-destruc- 
tion. 

Miss Stanhope, however, sppeared to ‘enter- 

tain neither of these ideds. She sat in a 
corner of the room in a kind of sullen apathy, 
and quite unmoved, to all appearance, by the 
excitement that reigned in the house. 
' The police, now ‘arrived, were not told whio 
was accused, and -awaited their‘orders in the 
ante-chamber without the library. Beyond 
this nothing was known. ae? 

Lord Belmont had asked Gwendilen a ques- 
tion, bit she had“ remained ‘as impassive as 
if she were deaf and blind. No one, therefore, 
knew where the crime had been committed, or 
how the three actors in’ the terrible drama 
came to be together ‘at so early an hour of the 

‘One thing was clear, that’ Gwendolen: must 
have stabbed her unfortunate’ cousin izf' a 
frenzy of jealousy, and that. the crime must 
have been to ‘some extent premeditated, else 
how came a knife into her ion? ©) * 

“But can she be sane?” was more than ofice 
asked. ' 

“ She shows no sign of insanity,” said Helen 
Sandon, “uniess that apathy is one, and that 
may be I always tho Gwen 
dolen cunning, mamma.” She-had followed 
her mother from, the dinin pire Bann: ‘moet 
of the were gath together. ‘ “oT feel, 
somehow, #8 if we were guilty in this thivy, 

more rly; we fever to 
have asked Gwendolen here. hat covld 
make us think, for one moment, that Lord 
Lechisla cared for her still?” rast Do 
- “Yet iow could we know that he loved Hya- 
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-cinth? He kept his secret so well; and she, 
too, kept hers; but it cannot be hidden now. 
His whole soul is in the child’s keeping, and she 
loves him, as such a woman can love.”’ 

“He cannot bo unworthy,” said Helen, im- 
petuously. “Mamma, there is, I am_certain, 
some mystery about that wretched past, which 
Lochisla can clear up ifhe chooses. . The more 
I sea of him the more I am convinced hecould 
not have played a villain’s part. Ss we 
‘shall know the truth now. Hist! here he is.” 
She sprang forward as the Harl’s tall form 














‘“wppe at the further em@of the 
wate both her h is own, and _ 
swe eager qu r eyes—for her 
tongue faltered and could utter the words. 
And his voice was clear’ though he 
-spoke very low, Maga 
'“ The wound is ortal if 
only she is kept pe 


all excitement; bub sh | need very 
care—or—” he could net finish the sentence. 
Helen burst into tears, 

“Thank God!” she suid, brokenly, “there 
is hope—more than hope, .. Oh! Lord Lechis!a, 
you will not despair?” 4 


‘ Despair!” the Earl repeated, with intetiie 

_ passion 1 4! resolutely ¢ lled voice. and 

manner, “I dare not ” He stopped 
again, but this time = Sieh 

lost 8 ol; and whizn he spoke agaim it 

-~was in that ected manner of a man 






: aroun : 
.“*T left Hyacinth,” he “in the cate of 
“the women. She is hardly sensible, and seema 
to.have no memory of how she was wounded. 
Is @wendolen still in the library?” 
“Still; and’ the are waiting in the 
ante-room.” ~ : = 
‘‘ She does not know they are here?” 
‘She knows nothing; she seems quite apa- 
thetic. She has not spoken a word.” 
Lochisla drew a long breath. Was it of 
relief? 


“Will you,” he said gently, to Lady Loring, 


* allow.me to go to,her, alone?’’ 

“ Nay, my lord, the matter is entirely in your 
hands. You will-take what course seams best 
to you. I wish to Heaven,” she spoke impul- 
sively, ‘that I had never asked her here, It 
was & bitter mistake.” 

“Ah, madame, do notaccuse yourself ; do 
we not all make mistakes?” He took her 
hand in his own and fightly touched his lips 
to it, and Lady Loring upderstood him, and 
felt that a load was removed from her heat. 
-He did not reproach ber for the mistake that 
viad indirectly wrought this evil. She passed 
on before him to the library, and as he paused 
to speak to the police she entered the library, 
and beckoned Lord Belmont and*Clarice to 
leave. the apartment. Gwendolen, still seated 
in the corner, hi iked up, and seemed 
perfectly impassive, ; 

Meanwhile the two policemen, who had been 
‘trying in vain to get some information from 
Ian. MaclIan, who was glo in the ante-room, 
saluted respectfully the Earl of Lochigla, whom 
both knew by sight ; and one, a sergeant, asked 
who, was accused, ‘ ; 

‘* Miss Gwendolen Stanhope,” the Earl re- 
plied, quietly, must first see her alone for 
a moment,.and then summon you.” 

“« Haye i the weapon, my lora’?’” 

“No; but I know where to find it. My 

courier,” indicating. MacIan, “shall go with 
, your man, to the copse where the crime was 
committed ; he will penabty, find the weapon 
‘more gniekly, Tan, go to the copse just be- 
yond the sbrubbery—walk straight for about 
two hundred yards till you come to. a large 
lime trée; search the underwood to the east 
of that, tree pad vag will ‘find the knife—it 
would not be very far, as the low hanging 
branches would Te if and make it fall.” 

So had the soldier-habit of mind enabled 


Lochisla to remember such details when he 


_ could not at the time have taken deliberate 


note of them.’ 
Maclan departed with the policeman; ahd 


tthe unhappy woman, who spoke with a kind of 





| for ever,” 


as Lady Loring, her daughter, and Lord Bel- 
mont came out of the library, the Earl entered 
it, closing the door behind him. 





CHAPTER XXXIV. 
NEARER TO THE DAWNING. 


_ GwEnpDouEN looke@ up, and for the first time 
since she had 


changed, as her eyes rested on the stern, in- 


flexible featimres of the man on whom she had | 


taken such fearful revenge. 
A red flush rose toher brow, a fierce 


sprang into her ‘a cruel smile curled her 

lige: Bet she it move. imac 
She twi twisted her fingers, and 

lamghed; then saiff in c hard, rapid kind of 


‘ 


manner,— 

“Have you comet tell me that she is dead, 
and you are gpimg to charge me with 
murder ?” a 

Lochisla moved a step nearerto her. . 

** No,” he said, ste: , “IT am not come to 
tell you that Hyacinth is dead; she gee 
but I am come to tell you. that you will be 
charged with an attempt. to murdes, andi that, 


you must goto prison.” 


“Not deadi?” said Gwen Zising, and | 
passing over the last Mey ~ Cameron's 
speech, “but she willl : (Ky j 





home—all your léve, Lord: 
save her. I followed Ber like a. hi 

I thought last: night woul@ ‘meet her, 
and I knew it would mete im tlie house— 


bull too wie for thet; so E 


the dining would sod— 
I stood r, aad Hyacinth 

went out im ing I followed hep. It 

was your doing, I knew, that site hesitated 


about going to Louis; it is not Hyacinth’s 
way to hesitate, and that made me certain 
you would see her. I am no fool, am I, 
Earl of Lochisla? Did you want her to fly 
with you? No doubt. It was all lie that 
you did not love her—that she did not love 
you. You never said the lie, but you acted 
it. You came between Herbert Hazlemere 
and me, and threw Hyacinth in his way—for 
my sake, as I thought then,’ because you 
hated his rivalry; a mad dream that was— 
I know it now, for all the time you loved 
Hyacinth; and you, who left. me without 
word or sign, forced me to the shame of a 
public trial to clear:my name, dare to dream 
of happiness with her, dare’ to’ hol@ her to 
your are as you did to-day, and strive, 
against her better natare, to‘bend her'to your 
will! She knelt to you, and you would not 
heed her; you conquered, and then my turn 
came; and if you had not snatched the 
knife from my hand, I would have struck once 
again, to make the deed sure.” 

Not once had the Earl offered to interrupt 


dull fury, more horrible than demonstrative 


passion. 

He: stcod motionless, listening with folded 
arms, and eyes that, slightly drooping as they 
seemed, never once, in reality, quitted her 
face. 

As she paused, he said in the same quiet 
manner in which he had first spokane - 

“ I matters nothing now, Gwendolen, that 
you have, in this thing at Teast, misjudged 
me. I have little time to waste, and you 


have to.mect a charge of crime. The law 
will not hold yon ess of blood because 


that blood was shed in revenge.” 

‘“‘T have nothing to deny,” said Gwendolen, 
in the same manner, “lef them do. what 
they will, What use is my life to me now? 
But I have had revenge. What will your life 
be. henceforth, Errol Cameron?—a blank, 
a. waste, a long, long anguish, Ob, I am 
revenged.!” "9 

Revenged, indeed! if that awful thing eame 
to pass over the thought of which she ated 
_in horrid delight. ‘If Hyacinth should die, then 
would his life be “the blackuess of darkness 


ed the house her faced 






He turned to the door, and opening it, signed 
to Gwendolen, who passively followed him to 
the entrance hall. Lady Loring and Gwen- 
dolen’s maid, with her walking apparel, brought 
up the rear. 

Evennow Gwendolen did not seem to realize 
her position, She looked at the officer, who 
was.st in the doorway, quite calmly, 
amd elt Gat her hands. 

“De you want to chain me?” she said. 
* I shall not resist?’ 

fo" ” said the maw, respectfully, 
1 wamtto be hard if you'll eome quiet.” 
“The carraigeis ready,” added Lady Lor- 


) “E will follow ly om» horseback,” said 
ce Mere is the meszest magis- 
‘ke hemo will be sitting at the Tewn Hall 
at Beelinell, my lord. We will waita little for 
my assistemt to retarn.” 
‘* Vez well. I shall return ina fewminutes 


if 4 

Rnd he went up again to 
 Wikile Loring, leaving m and 
‘ker maid with the police-sergeant, sought her 
of whom had not yet. breakfasted. 


‘ 
& -course the event of the had com- 
Lofeiely Draheatingetihe potty; the Miedact thin 
ts ag to depagt quiekly, and 
ided tol the meee See 
) they-eould coupe ed only be in 
e i Se grep thet was 
on, im & ip, me and 
cat i the row wratohing. Be, Wie 


that this ight Tash some hour. 
from the Ear) his 


’3 room, 


Me did not 
grave the tesalt, for he knew the 
} Count’s knowledge of such matters made it im- 


possible to.dieeeive him; but Madge was more 
hopefia?, 60 was Cameron himself, but he had no 
intefrtion of trusting Hyacinth entirely to a 
country surgeon, and after a few moments he re- 
turned to the library, and summoning a servant 
sent a telegram to Dr. —, the first surgeon in 
London. As the groom left/his presence, Mac- 
Tan entered it. The knife had been found and 
was in the hands of the police. 

“Very well,” Lochisla said, calmly, “I am 
not needed now, Ian, IT want you to'leave here 
by the first available train, and travel as fast 
as you canto Thorndean; you must reaeh 
there to-night. I want Miss Philippa Stanhopo 
to 'know-of what has happened before she sees 
it in the morning papers—I cannot keep it out 
of them. “Break'it to her carefully, and state 
the crimé to have beem sudden and unpre- 
meditated. Do-all you can to soften the shock 
for Louis Stanhope, who is—I had almostsaid 
2 fear, but God-wot it were best to say I hope— 
dying, But this, Ian, it will be-well to say, 
that if any application is made for bail on 
Gwendolen Stanhope’s behalf I shall oppose 
it, ” 

A close hand-clasp, and Ian Maclan was 

ne. Five minutes later a carriage rolled 

om the entrance, bearing Gwendolen Stan- 
hope away—a murderess in will and deed ; and 
as he heard that sound Errol Cameron sank 
down, covering his haggardface, with a deep, 
heavy groan, and strange were the words that 
birst from his bloodless mer 

“Oh?! Thou who has helped me in my 
darkest hour, hear'me now—take his life before 
he shall learnthe truth. Better'that he should 
still curse me, even with his latest breath, than 
t Snow why I have suffered in silence so 

long!” 

e went once more to see how Hyacinth was 
before he rode to Becknell, She was still 
sleeping, and he-went out as noiselessly as ho 
had entered. Madge followed him. 

“You intend this,’ she said, “to go to 
trial???’ 

“Yes, Madge, you know why. Louis Stan- 
hope has not long to’ live. IT would have him 
close his ¢yes in ignorance of the truth.” 

“¥ understand. I°do not think there will 
be anychange in her yet.” ; 

Tt was seldom that anything very sensations 





came before the Becknell magistrates, and the 
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[‘‘ DO YoU WANT TO CHAIN ME?’’ SHE SAIO. 


sight of a brougham stopping before the town- 
hall excited no little curiosity among the few 
loungers who had assembled outside. 

No one knew the closely-veiled lady who 
alighted from the carriage, evidently in custody, 
and no one knew who was the tall handsome 
stranger who rode up almost at the same 
moment on a splendid horse; but the appear- 
ance of the individuals wasso striking as to 
instantly suggest something out of the common 
way, and in a very short time quite a crowd was 
collected ; and presently the wildest rumours 
flew about—the most credited of which was 
that a foreign lady had been murdered at 
Bramblemere Park, and that the veiled lady 
was the murderess. 

The proceedings were brief, being of neces- 
sity merely preliminary. Gwendolen main- 
tained an unmoved demeanour, while Lochisla 
deposed to the circumstances of the morning, 
and the magistrates remanded the case until it 
was seen whether the wound inflicted would 
terminate fatally or not. Once only did 
Gwendolen speak—when the magistrate or- 
dered her removal to the town gaol, Then she 
half turned to Lochisla and said,— 

“You can punish me, but you cannot call 
her back to life. Yet I loved her once, and I 
would have loved her to the end but for you; 
it was you who slew her—not I.”’ 

The Earl made no reply, but quitted the 
court at once, and, mounting Kaiser, rode back 
to Bramblemere at a speed that put even the 
matchless steed on his mettle, Everythin 
sank into insignificance beside Hyacinth, nm 
as he flung Kaiser’s rein to a groom at the 
hall door of Bramblemere and sprang to the 
ground, his only question was,— 

“ Miss Vernon—have you heard how sheis? ” 

“ Still sleeping, my lord; my lady’s maid 
told us so two minutes ago.” 

Lochisla just paused to tell Lady Lorin 
briefly what had passed, and then ascende 
to Hyacinth’s chamber. Lady Loring’s maid 
was in the ante-room, and came forward as he 
entered, 








“YOU NEED NOT. 


“T was waiting for you, Lord Lochisla. Dr. 
Wilson wishes you to goin. Miss Hyacinth 
seems restless, and she may wake and ask for 
you.” 

Yes, Hyacinth still slept, but there was a 
change in her—not for the better, as Lochisla 
saw the moment his eyes rested on the sleeper. 
She moved her hands and stirred restlessly, 
and her cheek was flushed, while her lips 
muttered now and then, though there was no 
articulate sound. 

Dr. Wilson, who was sitting at the head of 
the bed, rose, and signed to the Earl to take 
his place. 

‘* She is feverish,” he whispered, “‘ her pulse 
is very high. What I dread most is her having 
any fall consciousness of what has happened ; 
but you can do more to calm her than anyone,” 

He sat down at a little distance, but where 
he could still see the sleeper’s face, and Loch- 
isla took the vacated place. 

Almost instantly the girl, though her head 
had been averted, turned towards him, her 
eyes still cloged, and put out her hand grop- 
ingly to him, 

He took it in his own—the little hand burn- 
ing hot now—closing his fingers lightly, yet 
firmly, round it. 

Then Hyacinth smiled, and for a little time 
lay quite still, but presently the crimson lips 
began to mutter again ; and now “the sound 
grew into word,” and Lochisla caught broken 
sentences whispered in German, unjntelligible 
to the other two, who, indeed, could scarcely 
hear more than the whisper,— ' 

“She walks so strangely, Errol, creeping, 
crouching like a’ panther. . . Why should any 
mortal come to kill me? It is the spirit of 
that dead lady. .. But you are holding my 
hand, Errol, and she cannot harm me.” She 
was silent for a while, then began again, 
“Who is it? Not Gwendolen ?’’ 

The Earl almost started. 

" ; No,” he said, quick and low, “ not Gwen- 
olen.” 








I SHALL NOT RESIST.”’ 


“I thought not. Poor Gwendolen! she is 
so unhappy.” 

A pained look crossed her face. She held 
her breath for a moment, then the large eyes 
opened abruptly, and looked up right into her 
lover’s eyes, and the whole current of her 
eh thoughts seemed to change in a 

ash. 

“Errol,” she said, and weak as she was, 
tried to lift her head, “you will not leave 


me?” 

“My life, never !”—he his arm round 
her so as to raise her h to his breast—“ I 
swear that I will never leave thee, Hyacinth.” 

“You know there is no shame,” she said, 
nestling to him; “you have done no wrong. 
Ah! the pain. Errol, I am wounded. How 
was it?” 

She looked up to him with wild bewildered 
questioning in her feverish eyes. 

“Give it no thought now, my heart!” he 
answered, soothingly, “‘for my sake. Think 
only that I would have thee well again.” 

“ Well again,” repeated the girl, sorrowfally ; 
“TI feel so ill—so ill. Oh! not God spare 
mm. Yen Mpacinth.” Hi ke calmly, sternly 

" acinth.” Hes c , stern 
controlli This own iandiien, and iaid & cool 
hand on her burning brow. ‘He will have 
mercy ; but this active brain must rest.” 

* Errol, I will try ; but—bat when the memo- 
ries come, may I not ask what they mean?” 

© heart’s dearest.” 

‘*And you will stay with me, Errol? The 
pain is less when you are near.” 

“ Thou shalt never miss me, my child.” 

‘You always spoiled me iu the camp,” said 
the girl, with a touch of the old brightness in 
her smile, ‘and I must not groan or complain. 
Our Uhlans did not mp gram when they were 
wounded. . . . But this is not Paris.” 

(To be continued.) 








Lrrtiz things console us because little things 
afflict us, 
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[‘‘ MARK ME, 


NOVELETTE.] 

WILFUL GEORGY FAIRFAX. 
—_@——_ 
CHAPTER I. 


Tr was a gloomy looking room, with its old 
latticed windows, a room that tte sun seemed 
to have distinctly refused to visit, not one par- 
ticle of its bright rays ever appeared there, and 
then the old-fashioned furniture with its sombre 
carving of angels’ heads, every face looking in 
ashockingly bad temper—the workman had evi- 
dently considered a smile was quite out of 
character with anything seraphic (suffering 
from toothache was the exact expression on 
their carved features)—the chair coverings had 
seen better days, the faded carpes and heavy 
curtains were the worse for wear ; all except a 
grand piano, looking sostrangely bright against 
the rest. 

Seated at the same was a man from thirty to 
thirty-five, sallow complexioned, and with in- 
tensely black eyes—eyes which had a singular 
look when fixed on you, you were fascinated, 
but not pleasantly; his thin beardless face 
made them perhaps more noticeable. 

Standing by his side was a young girl of 
twenty or so, small in stature, and with pretty 
piquant features; there was just the slight turn 
up nose which added to the sauciness of her 
face. She was receiving a singing lesson, and 
had evidently been at fault, for her master sang 
the verse over in a full rich voice, giving such 
passion to the Italian words as though he felt 
their full force to his Very soul ; as he finished 
the last line turning to his pupil, the diabolical 
look in his eyes spoilt the pleasure of his fine 
singing, and caused her to take a step back- 
war 


“Try again, Miss Georgy,” he said, without 
removing his gaze; “ try again. You know the 
old verse, ‘If at first you don’t succeed,’ here 
he paused for a second, then finished his sen- 
tence, ‘ Why try, try, try again.’ Btill the girl 





gave no answer, only losked at ‘him in a 
frightened kind of way. 

‘*Try again, that is it, Georgy ; there are 
many things I have failed in accomplishing, 
but by perseverance I have always succeeded. 
Try this verse again.” 

It was impossible, he might have seen that 
by her face, 

“Why do you torment me so, Mr. Squires? 
I will come here no more, I can’t endure it. 

“ Endure it! endure what, Georgy?” he 
asked, still looking at her, and now endeavour- 
ing to take her hand, but she seemed to break 
the spell his fascination held over her, and 
throwing herself into a chair covered her face 
with her hands. . 

“Georgy,” he cried, “it is mere waste of 
words saying you will come here no more; 
you know you must—must, I say, you cannot 
help yourself; if you tell Mrs. Blake you in- 
tend giving up your lessons, sie will ask the 
reason, and you know you would not tell her 
I loved you and mean to mske you my wife. 
You would not tell her when first you came to 
me for singing lessons you gave me encourage- 
ment, and when you saw I was in earnest then 
you got afraid—you would not tell her this, 

, for you know her objection to flirta- 
tions, and she believes, although you are lively 
you are no flirt, but I know differently ; how 
you meet Frederick Hamlin on the hill ; I’ve 
seen you many times, but I have never scolded 
you, knowing well how sedate you will be when 
you are my wife. I would not have you diffe- 
rent from the saucy girl who trifled with men’s 
hearts for her own pleasure and tossed them 
aside when tired, but at last got caught in the 
mesh she had laid for another. No, Georgy, I 
would not have you different.” 

** Are you human?” she asked, at last look- 
ing up, but only for a moment as she met his 
gaze still on her, 

‘* More so than some of the men you have 
deceived,” he answered. 

“‘ Then why do you persecute meso? Iown 
I was wrong in giving you the encouragement 
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GEORGY FAIRFAX,’’ HE SAID, ‘‘ YOU SHALL NEVER BE HIS WIFE.’’] 


I did, it was merely bravado, but I have bit- 
terly repented it; if you really like me, you 
will discontinue your attentions. I can never 
be your wife, I would die rather.” 

‘You know, Georgy,” he said, “if at first 
you don’t succeed, try again; but someone 
is coming, I hear footsteps; to the piano, 
quickly.” 

And as the door opened a young lady came 
into the room, he was quietly explaining the 
mistake she had made in her lesson, just giv- 
ing the newcomer a slight bow in perfect pro- 
priety as a music-master would when engaged 
in a lesson. The entrance of the young lady 
was very pleasant to Georgy and she went 
through the song without mistakes, this time, 
then putting her music in the portfolio, shook 
hands with her master without looking at him 
and hurried from the_room, feeling his eyes 
were following her until the door closed and 
she found herself in the courtyard of the old 
cathedral. 

‘I will never go again,” she said to herself, 
passing hastily through the gates and going 
towards her home. 

Georgy Fairfax was an adopted child; her 
godfather and godmother had taken her when 
quite a little mite. She was the eldest of a 
large family, and her parents did not grieve 
at her loss, feeling they could spare her to the 
childless couple, to be a blessing in their old 
age; indeed, their generosity was such they 
would have bestowed two or three more bless- 
ings in the same quarter. 

However, Georgy Fairfax was a loveable 
little creature, very fond of mischief certainly, 
in which she was aided by her ather, whom 
she usually called Bobby. ‘rs. Grant she 
addressed as ‘‘ Aunty.’’ She had a thoroughly 
good home, and had received a first-class edu- 
cation. Now she still had lessons in music 
and singing from Mr. Herbert Squires, pro- 
fessor of music, and also organist of Huxelton 
Cathedral. 

Mr. and Mrs. Blake, with their adopted 
daughter, lived in a pretty house about a mile 
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from Hexelton town, close by the side of a 
steep hill (called by the inhabitants the Chalk 
Cliffs). It was a pretty place, the hill on one 
side, while facing the house, although some 
distance, the river was seen here and there in 
its winding course. On a summer's day when 
towns are stifling there was a wonderful charm 
in the repens here, so cool and shady, 
Something of its peacefulness must have 
come to Geo: 
in sight of the- house; for there were tears:in 
her bright eyes, tears that will come from 
balf-sorrowful, though not wholly 
thoughts brought to the mind bythe beauties 
of Nature, the quiet happiness which reigns 
around on @ glorious summer’s day, when even 
the sound of the distant eheepbells fall like 
music on the listener’s ears, the hum of the 
bees ih their search for food among the flowers 


has a pretty sound, and the soft balmy air ie, 


innoculated with the smell of the honeysuckle 
and rose, Surely Georgy Fairfax sought me 


‘better home than this. No, her hometo hem 


was perfection, but she was a flirt from pr" 
hood a'mest. Her godmother had noticed 
and tried to change her to a sedate young 

but her efforts were in vain, for her 

gloried in the girl's pert. wicked little: 

and encouraged her to tell him whenever she 
made a new conquest ; so that with an abettor 
like Mr. Blake, Georgy was not likely to settle 
to the Quaker-like young lady Ms. Blake 
would have wished. i 

Going round to the back of the house she 
passed into the kitchen justtosmy a word or 
two to the servants, who were immensely fond 
of her, then into the dini , where Mr. 
and Mrs. Blake sat at luncheon. 

‘“* You are late, my dear,” said the lady. 

“ Better late than never, eh, Georgy ?” ob- 
served the gentleman. 

‘““Mr, Squires gave me such a very long 
lesson, aunty. I really think I might leave off, 
i shall never know more than I do new.” 

“Indeed, Georgy, you will do no such thing. 
When Mr. Squires considers you proficient, 
then I think you might discontinue your 
lessons.” 

“He will never tell you that, aunty.” 

** Oh, yes, my dear, he will. He’s only too 


Pairfax’s mind as she came: 


q 


sant | for 


laay life 
“should alter, hence Mrs, Blake's objection to 





happy to sing your praises. Are you not his ' 


favourite pupil?” 

* Unfortunately I am,’’ replied Georgy. 

‘* Lucky girl,’ said her grandfather. 

“Tsuppose, aunty, you have no objection to 
me going to Katie Marshall’s,” said Georgy 
abruptly, changing the subject ; “ they are going 
to have tea in the garden, and then go for a 
row’ on the river.” 

“« Anyone to be there?” asked Mrs, Blake. 

“‘T think not. Only Kate, Jack and L.” 

“A boy like Jack is not safe to take two 
girls on the river,” 

** Nonsense,”’ said her husband, “ I daresay 
Mr. Marshall witl look after'them. Katie and 
Jack are as dear to them as our Georgy is 
to us.” 

*‘ Is Mr. Hamlin to be one of the party?” 

“ Not that I am aware of,” answered Georgy, 
but she blushed, nevertheless. 

However, permission was given her, and she‘ 
started on her way to her friend Kate Mar- 
shall, who lived with her parents and brother 
near the river. ‘These young ladies were par- 
ticular friends, not gashing in their affection 
for each' other, but the two were so nearly 
matched in all their ways it was no wonder 
they agreed. 

Her friend was waiting-for her,;and disap- 
pointment was visible on the young lady’s 
features. She was a pretty girl, with bonnie 
brown eyes and hair. 

“Georgy, I’m savage. Papa hes brought a 
friend here to-day, someones whose father he 
knew. What a nuisance parents are.” 

‘“‘ And what about Fred ?’’ asked Georgy. 

“Oh, he is here, and Stephen as well, but 
we are sure to get separated. I shall havetobe 


the music-master, while mamma will keep the 
two bezt men to dance attendance on her, and 








fancy herself young again, and papa will try to 
improve Jack in Latin.” 

‘“ What a dismabstate of affairs, Kate. 
What is this newamait like?” 

“I was too disgusted to look at him; of 
courss he won’s bear comparison with Fred or 
Stephen, but-mamma has conveniently ar- 

. She finds out amazingly quick how 
would suit me; of course, Georgy, he 
of money, hence mamma’s quick- 
| Sie very often cannot see poor 
at all; Samer, Stephen or no one 
_“ L.éannot echo your sentiment, Ketic; Fred 








is ae oe nicer. 
Pred is sud a bothering fellow, he gets so 


@rea@fally spooney, and it’s as likely he would 
be the same to some one else. Ob, I have not} 
miach faith in Fred.” 


‘Phe last-mentioned gi an was the son 


of a man living & Hexelton, and who 
me plantations in Jamacia, to which 


Bred was soon going, He had led a 
hitherto, and it was thought time he 


seeing much of him. 

However, with all her caution, t fre- 
quently met by the aid of Kate Marshall, who 
herself was smitten with Stephen Roberts, the 
son of the principal lawyer in Hexelton. 

Ralph Carrington, the new man, as Georgy 
had called him, was very. and had 
taken a large house the other side of Hexelton, 
where he lived with an old aunt He was » 
tall man, fine featured, though ’ grave, & 
ow 3 abonds - and - thi acd 
bachelor. spent is years 
abroad, and amasked in a shorttime consider- 
able wealth. ~ 

Mr. Marshall; heaxing be intended being close 
neighbours, and having known bis father in 


| his younger days, sought to improve the ac- 


quaintance, 

The party soon started, and oace on the 
water Georgy felt free and happy once more. 

The Canadian boat song floated over the 
water, and now the sun was setting, tinging 
everything with its golden rays, a solemn still- 
ness broken only by. the voices in the distance 
getting nearer and nearer, until the plash of 
the oars falls on the listening ears of a man 
crouched below the thick sedge. 

It was the professor, who had called on the 
Marshalls, and had judged rightly Georgy 
would not return, buf an excuse would be con- 
veyed to Mrs. Marshall by her daughter for her 
absence; s0 Herbert Squires left soon and 
walked along to this spot, knowing of old it 
was the favourite walk of Georgy Fairfax and 
Fred Hamlin, , 

It led directly“to the chalk cliffs, where they 
night roam for hours never meeting a human 

eing. ; 

How well the professor knew this; he had 
watched and waited, waited and watched, time 
after time, sometimes in vain, but of late he 
had been more successful. 

He had crept after the unconscious pair like 
a very demon plotting in his wicked mind the 
end that should come. 

The thick sedge shielded him from observa- 
tion until the chalk cliffs were reached, and 
here the thick shrubs and trees again came to 
his aid. 

He listened to the nearing voices with a half 


| swile on his lips; he. héard the boat grate as 


it was pulled in ashore; he heard thegood-bye's 
exchanged between.the friends ; then came the 
footsteps close to his ear, and. he, stooping as 
he went-so as not to be seen, kept almost even 
with them, so that their conversation was 
audible. / 

“So you are really going away, Fred?” 

“ Yes, dear,” this with a sigh, 

“Well, we haye had a pleasant time to- 
gether.” ; 

‘*T don’t like the parting, Georgy.” 

“You will quickly recover, Fred; this 


. flirtation of ours has been very pleasant, but 
with papa’s friend and you will fall to thelot of | 


you know it has only been flirtation on both 
our sides, now don’t you?” 
“Tam not so sure of that, Georgy.” 


eud sil af 


“Oh, but Iam; you are looking for a young 
lady with money, I have none, you know ; I am 
quits dependant on Mrs: Blake’s generosity, 
and that would not suit you.” 

Georgy, like all flirts, woald not have him 
leave England in the belief that she cared for 
himemore than an acquaintance ; had but 
heard the news of his intended sudden depar- 
ture, and had but half h the reason. Fred 
Hamlin was heavily in debt, and it was con- 
sidered.safer people should be-kept inthe dark 
as to Mr. Fred Hamlin’s next movements. 

“ Yon are not annoyed?” he-asked the girl. 

“Nob in the least; it is own business, 
—— you ro to keep it a seeret you are 

0 do. so.” 


t : 
_~“ Wewill be friends antil% leave,” he said. 
| You, if i - ed. 

She weal not have. think she was in 
the least put out, and, ‘ re, would meet 
him again should he ask her. 

The man behind the hedge clenched his 
hands together, amd over his face came a 
triumphant smile: he would win her yet. 

They reached the chalk cliffs, going up and up 
the narrow and steep steps cat roughly in the 
hill until sthesummit was reached, then through 
a glade where at the end stood a small and 
bag apidated cottage. 

lived. a man and his wife, Martin by- 
name, and who were extremely unésuth by 
nature; the man earned a arious living, 
being most of his time Teen the public-house 
in the town ; he bore a very bad character, as 
did alzo his wife. 

The cottage was almost overhanging & chalk 
‘pit, indeed, it looked in a very unsafe position, 
} the pit having been so hoMowed ont at different 
‘times, thé top. edge had given way until now 
the one side of the cottage was- quite even, and 
to leok down from the giddy height made one 
shudder; yet by following the edge of the pit 
by a rather steep descent you could gain the 
road below, not that it was often attempted ; in 
summer the grass became slippery from the 
intense heat of the sun, and in winter few 
persons would seek the dreary walk over the 
hill; now and then business might call a, man 
that-way, but very rarely. 

The Martins lived in the cottage paying no 
rent, for no one claimed to be owners Youcould 
see the river in the distanee, and the lock- 
house, but the place had a dangerous look 
which took much of the beauty of scenery 
away. Georgy and Fred took the opposite path ; 
it was getting dusk now, and Georgy turned in 
the direction of home. 

“You will. promise -me, Georgy, to meet 
again 2?” pes 

“Yes, if you wish me to do so. particularly. 
But when do you really leave?” 

“Tam not quite certain,” then remember- 
ing she might not. believe him, he added, 
“ this day month, Georgy, but keep it 
secret,” 

Herbert Squires softly chuckled as he 
listened. 

“ Well, I hope you will get safely there, and 
fhat you will like the country.” 

You will write, Georgy?” 

“Tama very bad correspondent, and fear I 
might forget entirely.” f 

Then he told her all particulars : how he 
was: going straight frem Hexelton to South- 
ampton, and the ship would sajl almost 


y Don't tell Kate Marshall or anyone; mind 
Task this as a fayour, Georgy ; you see I have 
trusted you, and if my leaving gets about, it 
may cause me serious annoyance.” ~y 

She gave the required promise, for who 
could resist handsome Fred? In her her heart 
she felt sorry to loge him, but not for the world 


should he suppose it, 
They were near eno to Mr, Blake’s -Tesi- 


dence, and Georgy, saying good-bye, walked 
on to the house. 

“ Twas just going to send Mary for you,” 
said the lady. 

“You might be sure, aunty, I.should not 
be late, if I promise, I never breakmy word, 
| dol, Bobby?” hes 
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“No,my Gear; buttell me whom did you 
meet at Mrs. Marshall’s?”’ 

“Oh, Mr. Sqtires, Stephen Roberts, and a 
Ralph Carrington, who is very rich, ‘and Mrs. 
Marshall has picked him out for Katie, for 
which Katie is not at ali grateful.” 

“ Ab )If he is rich, Mrs. Marshall will endea- 
your to hook him, peor men,’’said Mrs. Blake, 
and thesubject dropped. 

When the day for the singing lessons came 
round again Georgy pleaded # headache, and 
was allowed to stay at home, but even then in 
the evening Mr. Squires called to know what 
had kept his pupil away, making Mrs. Blake 
believe he was-so thoroughly interested in her 
adopted daughter; but as he had come in the 
front gate, she had slipped out at the back 
and could not be foand ; although the professor 
stayed some time chatting she kept out of the 


way. 

On leaving, he sought for her up the chalk 
cliffs, but was unsuccessfal. She had_ but 
hidden from him in the garden. 

Mr. Blake paid a visit, at his wife’s request, 
to Mr. Ralph Carrington, and it was not long 
before the last-named gentleman was at their 
house; and Georgy was fain to confess, though 
only to herself, he was different to most of 
the Hexelton young men: he was a perfect 
gentleman, very courteous to old and young, and 
he could talk well, not: the usual know-nothing 
conversation; but the girl felt she must listen 
to him, and Mrs, Blake smiled sweetly to her- 
self as she thought of the prospect which might 


be. 

He had ‘been there two or three times when 
@ picnic was arranged by Mr. Carrington at a 
little distance where they could go by boat, 
and afterwards all were to return to his house 
and finish the day’s enjoyment. 

Georgy was delighted; for she loved gaiety, 
and Ralph ’ Carrington had asked her con- 
fidentially whe were the'nieest people in Hexel- 


ton. 

“I really do not: know, Mr. Carrington ; 
those whom I might think nice would perhaps 
not'suit your taste.” 

‘Oh, yes,” he replied, ‘I am sure they 
would. I know so few people that I really 
want some one to helpme. Come, Miss Georgy, 
I shall look for assistance from you.” 

Tt was very pleasant for her, the thought of 
this day’s pleasure, (for of' corse Mr. Herbert 
Squires’s name was left ont of the list of nice 
people). Mr. and Mrs, Marshall were rather 
jealous of the friendship between Ralph Car- 
rington and the Blakes, ‘but did not refuse the 
invitation, so all went on flourishing, and the 
day for the picnic arrived. usual; Fred 
Hamlin, Stephen Roberts, Kate and Georgy 
got Me gre in the same ‘boat, and Georgy 
fancied there was a shade of disappointment 
on their host’s face as the boats came along- 
side, but she thought it could only be fancy. 

It would not matter where she was, this 
grave mah would not want her with him. They 
bad been very friendly, but then he was 
comparatively a stranger in the place, and she 
had assisted him to form this pleasure trip. 
No doubt that he had heard she was # dread- 
ful flirt, for sll Hexelton gave her that name, 
and if he had wanted her in the same boat, 
why had he not asked her? 
turned her ‘attention to her companions, and 
found ‘their ‘society very enjoyable. - And 
oy pene ope as he heard the peals ef 
janght er which came from the occupants of 
the boat, sighed and kept his craft religiously 
away from: theirs; t i 

The journey reached, the oe selected for 
the luneb, everyone in such high gleé, men 
making foolish speééhes to the girls, and the 
girls pretending not to hear or understand, on 
purpose to have them repeated ;:the ing of 
champagne corks, more foolish hen os Toes 
the masculine portion of the party....= ....; 

Ralph’s eyes wandered often to Georgy 
Fairfax, still seated with her companions,.and 
once she caught his eye, and again thought, he 
seemed, disappointed. She was not, the girl 
to remain long in doubt, asd the first oppor- 
tavity she had she crosse@ over to him. * 





So Georgy | 





‘* Delightful day, is it not, Mr. Carring*on?” 

‘‘ Very,” he answered. ‘‘I hope you are-en- 
joying yourself, Miss Fairfax.” 

‘Ob, yes ; do I not look asif Iwere? And 
I. am sure everyone here is; they could not 
help it:” 

**T am very pleased,” he answered. 

**Do you always look so grave, then, when 
pleased?” she asked, saucily. 

He looked down at the laughing sprite, but 
still his face kept the same expression. He 
was wishing she were more stable, for his 
heart was going out to this girl almost uncon- 
sciously. Such marked difference in their 
natures he felt sure could not bring happiness ; 
but then he had judged Georgy outwardly. 
Hitherto her sweethearts had been mere toys, 
to be-tossed aside when tired of, but she was 
as capable of deep and lasting affection, with 
all- her light nature, as he was. 

* Well,” she said, “‘am Lin the way? You 
seem s0 preoccupied with thoughts, perhaps 
you would like to be alone.” 

“I beg your pardon, I must confess my 
thoughts were wandering, but not wholly away 
from you: You cannot understand sach a 
grave man, can you, Miss Georgy? I expect 
care would never set heavily on you, you are 
too careless a nature.” 

“Tam not so sure about that, Mr. Carring- 
ton. I have the character of being giddy, but 
I do. not think I deserve all the remarks that 
fall to my share. I have had no trouble as 
yet, and I am not going to meet it half way. 
Why Bobby and aunty would be thoroughly 
wretched if they did not have someone lively 
about them, although aunty often scolds me 
for being unladylike; and if I pretended so 
much before her face, and became my own 
self when away, thould I not be deceitful? 
and IT eould ‘not eettle down t0 quietly yet.” 

He still was regarding her with the same 
grave'expression. For a few minutes neither 
spoke, then he suddenly asked her if she would 
stroll along the river bank with him, a pro- 
posal to which she readily assented, and they 
passed quietly awsy from the party almost 
unnoticed. 

For some time there wassilence. Then Mr. 
Carrington commenced speaking of Hexelton 
and its surroundings. 

“And do you like Hexelton, Mies Georgy?” 

“Yes,” she answered, ‘it is very pretty, and 
everything has been pleasant and happy ; that 
makes a great difference, you know. If people 
have mutch trouble they are usually giad to 
escape from the scene of it, and to go to an 
entirely new place, where there is nothing to 
bring the past to their remembrance.” 

‘You and Miss Marshall are great friends, 
I believe?” 

‘© Yes; Katie is a nice girl.” 

‘‘Ard Mr. Fred Hamlin is, I suppose, a 
greater friend ?”’ 

“Mr, ‘Fred Hamlin,” she replied, with a 
peculiar little coquettish movement cf the 
head ‘habitual to her, ‘‘Mr. Fred Hamlin is 
my friend, whether in the positive, compara- 
tive, or superlative degree I've not quite 
agreed.” 

“Tf I may be permitted to express an 
opinion, I should say the latter.” 

“And why, Mr. Carrington?” with a very 
shy look up at him. 

‘“« Appearances point that way.” : 

“Let me-give you a word of advice, Mr. 
Carrington. Never jadge by appearances; you 
are sureto be taken in.” 

“ But, Georgy, you often meet Mr, Ham- 
lin?” 

“T have met many more young men than Mr. 
Hamlin. He happens to be the la-t; but who 
the ‘first was,” and bere she shook her head 
softly, “if would puzzie me to tell. I dare 
say if you choose to make inquiries in Hexelton 
town, the name of the first gentleman I met 
and the place and date of that meeting would 
no doubt be told with accuracy.” 

“But if you do not care for Mr. Hamlin, 
why so-constantly be with him ?” 

“ | did not say Ido not care for him.” 

“Then I may-coticlude you do like him?” 





“‘ You may conclude:nothing of the kind, Mr. 
Carrington.” 

é rs — attempt to trifle with a man’s heart, 
child.” 

He spoke very earnestly, and Georgy was 
mcrtified he should mistake her light words ; 
she did not intend he should take them other 
than jesting, and she would have explained to 
to him had not the gentleman who had been 
the subject of their conversation come sud- 
denly up, and Georgy felt very much like 
crying With vexation when Mr, Carrington in 
an easy voice said,— 

“I will leave Miss Fairfax in your charge, 
Hamlin. I see some of our party, the elderly 
ladies, and I am afraid they are being neg- 
lected.” 

He walked swiftly away without even a 
look at her. 





CHAPTER II. 


Mr. Carrincton’s beautiful grounds were lit 
up with coloured lemps, and the effect on some 
of the young ladies who had -bardly been 
beyond Hexelton was fairly magical. 

There were such dear little nooks and corners 
so out of the way of mamma’s eyes, so that 
many escaped being taken to task for 
encouraging the attention of non-eligibles. 

Katie Marshall was especially grateful to 
Ralph Carrington for a delightful day. 

Stephen Roberts bad really proposed, so she 
told Georgy on the first opportunity, ard ho 
meant speaking to her father the next day, 
and if he would not consent they meant wait- 
ing until he was able to support a wife 
properly, and then, whether parents agreed or 
not, they would be married. 

“For you know, Georgy,” said Kate, ‘it is 
of-no use mamma trying after Carrivgton, be- 
cause since he bas known you we havercarcely 
ever seen him; of course Steve is not well off, 
but we can wait, and his father may help biw. 
Mamma is dreadfully cross, because she says 
your aunty has laida trap for him, and she 
quite thought the professor was after you.”’ 

on a gracious, Katie, what made ber think 
that?” 

“Because be has spoken so mapy times 
about you, and mamma condescended to say 
she considered it would be a goodmatch for 
you, being but an adopted child, aud she 
believes Squires is well off; so you sce, my 
dear, your future was kindly arranged. Of 
course we k now Fred was always on the wateh 
for money, so that you two were not likely to 
marry. Mrs. Hamlin told mamma Fred's 
good looks would always command a fortune. 
Ob, they have been having quite a confidential 
talk. Mamma feels herself worsted, and is, 
of course, under the circumstances, spiteful, 
20 I expect she'will not take Stephen’s visit to- 
morrow very amiably.” 

“You won’t flirt now with any one else, 
Kate?” 

“ Of course not, you will sees great difference 
in your friend, Georgy. Isn’t this delightful ? 
Mr. Carrington is no miser in his entertain- 
ments.” 

‘They all seemed at cross purposes the rest 
of the evening, and Georgy seemed glad to get 
home and think it all over by herself. The 
next day she kept indoors, but the second she 
could not resist the temptation of going to her 
friend Kate Marshall’s ; the first person she saw 
was Jack, ’ 

“I say, Georgy, they’ve managed to get him 
at last,” he cried, ’ 

“He, who, Jack?”’ 

“Why, Ralph Carrington.” 

Georgy’s heart was beating very fast, but she 
asked steadily,— 

“* Who, and what do you mean?” 

“Why, Ralph Carrington’s going to marry— 
guess now, who?” 

*“*T cannot, Jack.” 

“ Katie.” 

“ Katie! it is not possible. She is engaged 
to Stephen Roberts.” 

“Nothing of the kind; Carrington is to be my 
brother-in-law. Arn’t you glad ?”’ 
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“‘ Very,” she answered, but she felt as if she 
had turned to stone. Ralph Carrington going 
to marry Katie, the girl who told her two nights 
ago she would have no one but Stephen ! 

While she was thinking, out came the young 
lady herself. 

“Congratulate me, dear Georgy, for I see 
Jack has told you the good news.” 

‘*And what does Stephen think of your 
fickleness, Katie ?” 

‘*T cannot tell you, he has taken his thoughts 
along with him to his home; you see, mamma 
says he is not so good a match as Ralph.” 

“Ralph! she calls him by his Christian 
name, now,” thought Georgy. 

‘I hope you will be happy, Katie; you have 
my best wishes for the future; but I cannot 
stay, Katie, I have one or two things to get in 
the town and only just looked in to know how 
you are after the party.” 

“Oh, jolly! ” observed master Jack; ‘‘ but 
shall I walk home with you part of the way, 
Georgy?” 

‘No, thank you, Jack, I may be some time 
in the town ; good-bye.” 

“Do you think she cares for him?” asked 
Kate of her brother. 

**T don’t know ; you see she is so jolly artful. 
I thought if I had walked home with her she 
might have told me, in confidence, you know. 
I want that fishing tackle Carrington’s pro- 
mised me.” 

‘* You mercenary little wretch !’’ 

‘* Well, do you suppose I’m going to muddle 
myself up with your love affairs, taking up 
my valuable time for nothing.” 

And as the brother and sister chattered on, 
Georgy took her way to the town with the 
heaviest heart she bad yet known ; she stopped 
to lcok in a shop window, vot for the sake of 
examining the goods, but to think for a mo- 
ment or so, for she felt stunnd. She had 
passed many hours with Ralph Carrington 
and learned to like bim, reserved as he was. 
She had regarded him in a different way to 
the others, no idea of flirtation had entered 
her mind, and the felt rather keenly his prefer- 
ence for her friend. How long she was think- 
ing over all this she did not know, possibly 
some time, and how much longer she might 
have gone on thinking she did not know, but a 
voice so well known broke on her ear, and she 
found herself face to face with the subject of 
her thoughts. 

They shook hands, and he told her he was 
going to see Mrs. Blake. 

“« Are you going home, Miss Fairfax? ” 

‘* Yes,” answered Georgy. 

Mr. and Mrs. Blake were delighted to see 
their visitor, and Georgy thought whether her 
——— would be disappointed when she 

eard of the engagement. 

She had kept from broaching Kate 
Marshall's name during the walk bome, so that 
she might not be obliged to mention the news 
imparted to her. 

e did not see much of him, for he was 
rincipally with Mr. Blake. However, after 
e had left she turned the conversation to the 

Marsball’s, to seeif he had spoken of his in- 
tended marriage. But neither her godfather 
nor godmother made any allusion, and she was 
hoping it was merely Kate’s joking ; so to be 
sure she told the news: 

‘* Aunty, Kate Marshall says she is going 
to be married, and guess if you can to 
whom ?” 

‘* I know all about it, my dear,” replied Mrs. 
Blake, quietly, ‘‘ and Katie will make him a 
goed wife, I am sure, such a wife as he is 
worthy of.” 

Georgy was fairly staggered at the reply, and 
she had great difficulty to keep up appearances. 
She had caught at a straw, and only a straw, it 
was no ure trying to deceive herself, she liked 
Ralph Carrington. 

‘*This shall be a lesson, I'll flirt no more, 
and yet itis not for Katie’s steadiness he has 
chosen her. I don’t think people quite give her 
the character they do me, but I do not believe 
she is very far behind, and as to Stephen 
Roberts, why she pretended she adored him. 











I never went so far as that. Well, I must say 
I thought differently of Katie.” 

Nearly three weeks went by, and Georgy had 
kept to the house, she would not goto Katie, 
she never attempted to meet Fred Hamlin. 
She made excuses to keep from her singing 
lessons, and it was astonishing to her, her aunt 
never inquired the reason; her only reply 
was,— 

‘“« Well, my dear, if you do not care to go 
I do not wish you to, next week perhaps you 
will like to.”” Had she insisted on her going, 
Georgy would.certainly have told her all, and 
expressed contrition for her behaviour; for if 
she encouraged him in the first instance, she 
had been well paid back. 

Ralph Carrington came often to see Mr. 
Blake ; the girl wondered why he did not 
mention Katie’s name; she generally saw him 
and was just the same in her light manner. 

He had one evening stayed to dinner, it was 
very warm, and‘they walked about the garden ; 
the hill towering above with its thick trees 
looked very pretty, and Mr. Carrington spoke of 
it, and how charmed he had been with the 
view when one day he had ascended it. 

‘« Have you only been once, Mr. Carrington ?” 
asked Georgy. 

“* Only once.” 

“It used to be Georgy’s favourite walk,” 
said Mr. Blake; ‘‘ whether the scenery was 
the attraction, or whether she had good com- 
pany, I don’t know; but she was always for a 
run up the hill, now she never goes near.” 

“Tt has been too hot,” observed that young 
lady ; “‘ but you know, Bobby, the view from 


there was my chief delight. How often haxe 


I asked you to accompany me, but you have 
declined.” 

‘I don’t remember doing so; no doubt you 
are right, my dear, but I will make the 
attempt now if you like. What do you say, 
Caroline? Can you manage the climbing?” 

“Oh, yes, Robert.”’ 

‘And you, Mr. Carrington ?” 

‘*T shall be delighted.” 

The four set out; when up but a short dis- 
tance Mrs. Blake declared that part of the hill 
was too steep for her to ascend, and there would 
not be time to go the other way. 

‘‘But you and Mr. Carrington go, Georgy; 
Robert must return with me, I cannot descend 
alcne.” 

“ We will all go back, aunty.” 

‘No, no; you go with Mr, Carrington, 
child, and show him your favourite walk.” 

This little girl was wonderfully agile. She 
climbed the steep hill, made so slippery by the 
half-dried-up grass, never once missing her 
footing. 

Ralph Carrington had offered her his hand 
to help her, but she had laughed gaily as she 
told bim she would gain the top of the hill 
quicker than he would; her happy laugh and 
seeming boisterous spirits were infectious, for 
Ralph Carrington never laughed more in his 
life when racing this little sprite up the chalk 
cliffs; she was first to gain the summit, and 
turned her bright, laughing face towards him 
as she said,— 

‘Race you down again for a penny.” 

“No, you are a cheat, you know the ground 
too well, and it tells tales, Miss Georgy; how 
many times have you raced gentlemen up that 
bill?” 

“I might surprise you were I to tell, but I 
have not always won. Fred Hamlin——” 

But here she eaves half confused. 

‘© Well,” said h,** goon; Fred Hamlin 
beat you, I suppose?” 

“Yes,” she answered. 

“T am sorry he is going away, Georgy, for 
your sake, but I suppose ‘after a few years he 
will return, and in the meantime there will be 
an immenge deal of correspondence.” 

“ And why not?” she retorted; “it is not 
everyone who live so near as you and Katie.” 

“No, of course we are wonderfully for- 
tunate.” 

“Oh, the wretch,” thought the girl, “to 
talk to me of Katie in that cool way. Now 
then, come this Way through the glade, and 





let us look down the river from here. I 
don’t like going towards the pit, though le 
mostly consider it the best view ; isn’t it love y> 
Mr. Carrington? And when everything has 
been very still, and a boat has been wanting 
to go through the lock, you will hear some. 
times the shont, “‘ Lock ho! lock, lock, lock; 
and then the echo, it is so pretty, I have often 
watched for boats on purpose to hear it.” 

The pretty face was so earnest in the 
endeavour to describe the charm she felt in 
the place, or she would have noticed Ralph’s 
look, his eyes were fixed on her face intently. 

“Georgy,” said he, “ will you answer me one 
question. Are you and Fred Hamlin engaged ?” 

‘*No, we are not,” came the quiet reply. 

‘* Are you fond of one another?” 

“I don’t think Fred is of a nature to be fond 
of any one in particular, unless she had a 
great deal of money, and then he might,” 

' “* How soon does he leaye?” - 

‘He does not say,” was the evasive answer, 
for re would be true to her word, she 
would tell no one Fred had trusted her, and 
he should see she had not broken her promise. 

* Georgy, I am much older than you, and 
am not a hanfsome man as Hamlin, but I am 
sincere in what I say, and want sincerity in 
your answer to my question. Do you care at 


all for me?”’ 
much, Mr. Carrington,” 





‘* Yes, I like you v: 
and the little flirt said more in her eyes as she 
lifted them suddenly to his face, and as sud- 
sary | dropped them. 

‘* Sufficiently to be my wife, Georgy, dear? 
Answer me truly ; don’t tfifle with me.” 

“Yes, Ralph, I do. Ihave never liked an- 


pr man like you; you will believe it, won't 
you?” 

“ Yes, darling, I do believe you,” he an- 
swered, kissing the little face again and again ; 
a peseooiing t the owner of the little face 
did not seem to object to. 


They talked on, she telling him how she had 
grieved to think she had offended him at the 
picnic, and asked -his forgiveness, which he 
readily gave by kissing once more the pretty 
lips which asked so sweetly. 

“ Come dear, we must be going,” he said at 
last, “though I could linger in this lovely 
place. Georgy, this shall always be our fa- 
vourite walk, eh, little pet ; but Mrs. Blake may 
be getting anxious now.” 

‘“* Race you down the hill for a penny,” she 
said; and both were starting off when she 
sto suddenly, 

‘*Ralph, I cannot marry you.” 

‘‘ For what reason?’’ he asked. 

‘*Katie Marshall is engaged to you; there- 
fore, unless you can give me satisfactory ex- 
planation that she is not your intended wife, I 
certainly must decline your offer. Not an- 
other step will I go until you have satisfied 
Pe curiosity concerning her,” she said, laugh- 


g. 

* Well, Katie took compassion on me; she 
saw I.was rather annoyed. It happened in 
this way. I had asked Mrs. Blake’s permis- 
sion to speak to you, but you were co off- 
handed, I felt slightly annoyed, and retarn- 
ing to Mrs. Blake, told her I thought you did 
not care for me; young Jack Marshall over- 
heard my remark, and like the precocious boy 
he is, immediately informed us that we were 
mistaken in our supposition concerning Fred 
Hamlin, that it was nothing serious, and to 
use the youth's remark, if bis eyes did not 
deceive him, I might have you yet. ‘For you 
know, Mrs. Blake,’ he said, turning towards 
her, ‘I Lave always taken an interest in 
Georgy. Indeed, at one time I seriously 
thought of goiug in for her myself.’ ’’ 

Georgy laughed. 

“Dear old Jack, I wish he had been older.’’ 

“* And therefore,’ said Master Jack, ‘I shall 
endeavour to help her. You give out you’re 
after Katie, my sister, and see how quick she’ll 
come to her senses.’ Well, we let Katie into the 
secret,” 

“ And did aunty and Bobby know?”’ 

‘“* Yee, dear, and enjoyed the fun.” 
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‘Then all my misery is owing to Jack,” said 
<eorgy. 

“You do admit it made you miserable?” 

“T should hardly say miserable,’ she replied, 
with a toss of her head, * but still I felt 1 was 
on the decline. No wonder aunty has been so 
very obliging in letting me doas Lliked. What 
a conspiracy !” 

“But, Georgy dear, you will not flirt any 
more’ with Hamlin?” 

“Oh, Ralph, do you suppose Fred is first in 
my thoughts now? I shall be very different 
to the girl I was, and you shall never have oo- 
casicn to be annoyed with me. I will try and 
improve, be more lady-like, as aunty says.” 

“TI don’t want you different, my love, be your 
own bright self, only I must not be made 
jealous.” 

“Ob, Ralph, you don’t trust me as you 
should, but it is my fault, I know.” 

“ Sweetheart,” he said, placing his arm 
round her neck, ‘‘I do trust you; my Georgy, 
how bright my house will be with you.” 

He still had his arm round her neck when 
footsteps came behind them, and Herbert 
Squires raised his hat, and saying it was a de- 
lightful evening, passed on, Ralph never mov- 
ing his arm away, though Georgy tried to make 
him; his look caused her to shiver. 

“Why do you shiver, dearest—not from 
cold?” 

“TI always shiver when I see that man, 
Ralph,I dislike him so much, Do tell auntyI 
must not go for any more lessons.” 

“Well, he certainly is a dismal looking 
being, but what is your objection to him, 
dear ?”’ 

‘I dislike him. Ralpb, dear, do promise to 
tellaunty you wish me to leave ; promise,” and 
she laid her head coaxingly against his arm, 
and he was immediately conquered. 

Mr. and Mrs. Blake were delighted at the 
success of the stratagem, and teased Georgy 
unmercifally. 

Very great surprise was expressed through- 
out Hexelton when the engagement became 
known. Everyone lifted their handsin horror, 
everyone of the female portion, and ex- 
claimed,—- 

“What! that dreadful little flirt Georgy 
Fairfax!” 





CHAPTER III. 


Wuen Herbert Squires first heard Georgy 
Fairfax was to become Mrs. Ralph Carrington 
his rage knew no bounds. He paced his 
dreary sitting-room like a wild beast, he beat 
his hands together, he bit his lip till the 
blood came, and when his old housekeeper 
came into the room she expected momentarily 
to see him fali down in a fit. He tried hard 
to recover himself as soon as he knew of her 
entrance, but he was obliged to confess he had 
heard some news which had caused him great 
annoyance. He wanted to be satisfied about 
the truth of the report. He felt he could not 
rest until he had had it confirmed, so under 
the plea of knowing what caused Georgy’s ab- 
sence from her singing lessons he took his way 
to Mrs. Blake's, and was soon to outward ap- 
pearances listening quietly to her praises of 
her adopted daughter. 

He learnt all from her lips, and also that 
Mr. Carrington wished her to discontinue her 
singing, why Mrs. Blake could not ‘tell him; 
but Herbert Squires knew in bis own mind the 
reason: if was Georgy’s wish to keep away 
through her great dishke of him. He ground 
his teeth as he listened, but he wished Mrs. 
Blake good-bye smilingly, and congratulated 
her on Georgy’s engagement. 

“He is a very nice fellow,” she said, when 
he had left, ‘and I hope Georgy will always 
be nice to him, and treat him with all the re- 
spect he deserves.’’ 

As Herbert Squires returned he waited 
half way for Georgy Fairfax. He knew from 
Mrs. Blake where she had been, and at what 
time she was expected home, and he also knew 
she would pass that way. Not long did he 
wait ; the girl was s:on to be teen, humming a 





song gaily as she walked along. How happy 
she looked, but what a change came over her 
bright face as she caught sight of the professor 
looking with an evil smile at her. She summed 
up all her courage to her aid, and wished him 
quietly, ‘‘ Good morning.” 

_ “Good morning, Georgy’; I have been wait- 
ing to gee you.” 

‘*To see me here, Mr. Squires; why not at 
aunty’s, for I conclude you have been there?” 

“ Qu'te right,” he answered, ‘‘ but I wished 
to have a few words with you alone, Georgy. 
I have a right to, you know, my promised 
wife.” 

Dashing away the fear which oppressed her, 
and looking him for the first time straight in 
the face with flashing eyes and indignation in 
her voice, she said,— 

“ How dare you insult me in this way, how 
dare you speak of me as your promised wife, 
when I am engaged to Mr. Carrington. You 
have annoyed me on many occasions, Mr. 
Squires, so much so, that I will never come to 
your house again; you understand me, and if 
the annoyance is not discontinued I shall speak 
to Mrs. Blake,” ! 

“ Not so fast, my bird, you talk too much of 
your fancied lover; mark me, Georgy Fairfax, 
you shall never te his wife—never!”’ 

‘And who will prevent me?” she asked, 
scornfually, 

“TI will,” he almost shrieked, “I will. 
By the heavens above, you shall be my wife ; 
no one else will ever you marry. Do you hear, 
little Georgy? Tell Carrington, if you like, tell 
Mrs. Blake also, but their interference will fall 
on their own heads. I am a passionate man 
and will not be thwarted by a little bit of a 
girl whom I could crush almost between my 
fingers.” 

“« Let me pass,” was all she said. 

“No, no! nofé so easy, my dear; we must 
understand each other. I claim you as my 
promised wife. Now, Georgy, one kiss to seal 
the promise.” 

He. darted at her, caught her in his 
arms and kissed’ her, she shrieking and 
fighting, but he was strong ; she felt his hateful 
lips pressed close to hers in and again; at 
last he was obliged to let her go, but she saw 
his demon eyes looking at her, and without a 
word she fled, leaving him standing watching 
her retreating figure, half inclined to pursue 
her, but the fear of being seen alone prevented 
him. Georgy ran until she came in sight of 
her home, and finding he was not to be seen 
stopped to collect her thoughts. Should she 
telf Mrs. Blake, or should she tell Ralph, or 
should she say nothing about it? The fear he 
might do her some harm deterred her from 
speaking then ; perhaps when he became cooler 
he might see his folly, and when she was 
married he would know then he must give 
over persecuting her, so from sheer fear of him 
she kept the meeting to herself. 

Meanwhile Mr. Squires had returned, given 
his pupils their lessons, and then made his way 
to the chalk cliffs by the river, which of 
course was the longest way round, then on to 
the cottage where Martin and his wife lived. 
Here he stayed some time, although his visit 
was not extraordinary, for he had been there 
on many occasions. Martin was generally 
respectful to bim, which he never was to 
others, and Herbert Squires only ever gave 
the man a good name. He was rough, he 
would say when speaking of him, but there was 
some good in him. 

However, up to the present time no one 
seemed ever to have come across that good 
quality, unless it were the professor. Some- 
times Mr. Bill Martin would go to the length 
of touching his old fur cap to him (be always 
wore afar cap, summer and winter; duri 
the latter season the lappets would be ti 
down over his ears, adding greatly to his 
beauty). Mrs. Bill Martin was just such a 
helpmate as you could suppose was made ex- 
age for herlord. She had some scars about 

er face and arms, the results of occasional 
glorious battles, though is was not always Mr. 
Bill came off victcriocs. He had been known 





in Hexelton to call to the polics for help. In 
tastes they were very similar, both being par- 
ticularly partial to rum. 

However, Herbert Squires had paid a visit 
of unusual length, and came hurrying down 
the hill and again home by the river, the very 
demon of mischief. 

The days drew on for Fred Hamlin’s depar- 
tute; Georgy had kept her council, not even 
Ralph had she told, neither had she seen Fred 
alone. Shehad told Ralph she would not, but 
he only laughed, and said he could trust to 
her now, so long as it was not slyly done. 

The eame evening Fred was to leave, Georgy 
received a letter, entreating her to meet him 
at the old place, just for ha!f-an-hour, for the 
last time, he wanted to see her particularly ; 
she might tell Mr. Carrington or Mrs. Blake 
when she returned ; but for a reason he would 
explain she must not before. She hesitated 
some little time. Ralph was away; would he 
be angry? And yet she hardly liked.to refuse 
poor Fred the last time, and of course she 
must, as he wished, keep silence. It was not 
that she thought one whit the less of Ralph 
when she gave the messenger—no other than 
Bill Martin—an answer ona slip of paper,— 

“* Will be sure to come.” 

Punctually at the - = time, Georgy. 
making an excuse, strolled up tke chalk cliffs ; 
she did not see Fred waiting, and concluded in 
his packing and hurry te leave he was not 
ee to time, for which he was 
generally famous. 

She was standing looking down the hill, so 
as to see him the moment he should appear, 
when suddenly a thick wrap was thrown over 
her head, and she felt she was hoisted in strong 
arms. Then for the first time the deception 
flashed on her. Fred had never sent; this 
was Herbert Squires’ doings ; she shrieked as 
loudly as she could, but there was no cne to 
hear her on that lonely hill. 

Although terribly frightened, she retained 
her senses, and noted as well as she could all 
that took place; there were two voices, besides 
her captor, but whose she could not distinguish ; 
that she was borne in a house and being taken 
up @ flight of stairs she felt sure, and was not 
long in surmising that it was the chalk 
cliff cottage which was destined to be her 
prison. 

She was right; Bill Martin having carried 
his charge upstairs, proceeded to take off the 
wrap, from which Georgy appeared in a 
deplorable condition, fear and anger depicted 
on her small features. 

Qnly for a second did she gaze round the 
miserable room, then made a rush to the door, 
and very nearly succeeded in opening it, but 
Bill Martin’s superior strength forced heraway, 
and then she struck at him like a young 
tigress. 

The noise called up the others, whose voices 
she had heard in a whisper—no other than 
Bill’s wife and Herbert Squires, whom Georgy 
no sooner caught sight of than she left Martin 
and turned tohim with contempt ringing in 
her voice. 

“You think you bave me safe now, Mr. 
Squires, but sooner than I would be your wife 
I would fling myeelf from that window into 
the pit, though I knew every bone in my body 
would be crushed to atoms. Your cowardice 
to an unprotected girl shows the villain, the 
cringing, paltry villain in his true colours. 
Leave me, I don’t wish to see your vicious face 
any more.” 

Herbert Squires laughed softly, and he took 
two or three steps nearer her, keeping his 
demon eyes on her, 

“ Georgy, you may rave, may speak of me as 
you please, but one thing you must confess, I 
am the winner this time. You may be indig- 
nant, but all that will pass away when you have 
been here a few days and find you have no 
means whatever of escape. You may talk of 
flinging yourself into the pit, but that is not 
likely. However, to prevent anything of the 
kind Bill Martin will nail a board across the 
window, and you will then be safe. Now you 
have bern introduced to your keepers, my 
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little Georgy; Mr. and Mre. Bill Martin. Of 
their general character I need say notiivg. All 
Mexelton, I believe, is aequainted pretty well 
with them. Try every means of eseape if you 
lke, only do not upset the tempers of this very 
amiable couple, and, Georgy, when I come to 
see you again, you will be so ‘different to me, so 
different, little Georgy.’’ 

* Never, I shall never be different to you, 
Herbert Squires Bad as I thought you, I 
hardly expected you would be gailty of such 
baseness asthis, Your stheme will fall through 
yet; ky to-morrow morning all Hexeltou will 
be ringing with the conduct of their worthy 
professor.”’ 

“ You are wrong; it will be when you are 
my wife thas Hexelton;will learn the mistake. 
Good-bye, little Georgy.” 

But she retarned no answer, and he left the 
room. 

‘* Now,” said Mre. Bill, ‘‘there’s a nice 
sort o’ bedstead as you’ll’be able to sleep like a 
top as the genelman made me get.a purpose, and 
you’re to say what you'll have to-eat, he says; 
not bat what if it was me I'd let you come to 
your appetite. I wouldn’t stand none of your 
nonsense.” 

‘* Leave the room, if you please,” said Georgy, 
“ I can quite dispense with your company,” 

‘Ob, yer can, canyer? Lain’t good enuff; 
bless my ’eart; you're @ fine lady. Ah, ab, 
you'll eome tosing a,diffrent toon, I'll be bound, 
afore many days has passed over yer ’ead. 
Well, as you don’t want nothink I'll wish you 
@ very pleasant night, amd many on ’em.” 

So poor Georgy was left alone with her 
thoughts, as the professor predicted, likely to 
aoe her employed through the long, dreary 
night, 

Mrs, Blake, when Georgy did not return, 
grew anxious, and sent a servant to Mrs. 
Marsball’s to see if she was there ; the woman 
came back. No one had:seen her ; they sent 
to Ralph Carrington, and he bad just conie 
home, but he lost no time in returning with the 
servant, and from Mrs. Blake learnt ‘how the 
girl had gone for a stroll, as was her wont, 
They scanned the hill, they hunted far and 
wide along the river, everywhere where she 
was in the habit of: walking, but no trace.of 
Georgy rewarded their efforts, and while their 
terror was at its height, the professor walked 
up to Mre, Blake’s door. 

“Ts it true that Miss Fairfax is missing?” 
he asked, looking so anxious as he made the 
inquiry. 

‘“Yos, Mr, Squires,” replied Mrs. Blake, ‘‘I 
am afraid something has happened toour dear 
child ; I dare not say what I think.” 

And here the poor lady burst into tears. 

‘lam very sorry, Mrs. Blake; if Ican be 
of service to you pray command me, Does 
Mr. Carrington kaow she is lost?”’ 

“ Oh ses, he is inquiring for her now in the 
town.”’ 

* Deax me, it is very unfortanate ; I deeply 
sympathize with you, my dear madam, in 
your distress. Iwill go through the High- 
s‘reet, perhaps I may meet Mr, Carrington.”’ 

They passed through the door together, and 
a3 the professor shook hands with the lady 
Mr. Bill Martin came slouching along. 

‘Have you seen anything of Miss Fairfax, 
Martin?” 

“ Miss Fairfax, I haven’t seed nothink of ’er 
this mornin’, nor don’t ‘specks to; seed :’er 
last night,” 

‘* Where? ” cried both listeners, at once, 

“ Why, where she me} Fred ’Amlin; seed 
’em go off by train,’ 





“What,” cried Mr. Squires, “is this the 
trath, man?” 

‘IT never telis you no lies, master.” 
ae You never have, but I can scarcely believe 

is.”” 

‘* Well then, asker yerself.’’ 

‘But she is not to-be found.’ 

Here Bill whistled. 

“Oh! that accounts for it, then ; they went 
off by half-past six. Yer see I brought the 
me‘sage, and tock her'n to him, and then I 
seed 'em at the station, not together, but in 
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two different carriages, for the old“man he was 
with the young ’un till the train went off.” 

“ But) Mr. Fred Hamlin has not gone away, 
no doubt he has only gone to town,and do you 
think, dear Mrs. Blake, she in her innocent 
girlish ways for fun wentwith him knowing 
Mr. Carrington was away.” 

‘But she must have known she could’not 
return the same night,” said Mrs, Blake. 

“No ; perhaps he did not go to town, perhaps 
some business between here and London, and 
they may have lost the train, it is possible as 
this man saw them af the station. Shall I 
inquire if Mr. Fred Hamlin has gone to town? 
If it is just a freak of her’, dear madam, we 
will keep it quiet; no oneneed know. As to Bill 
Martin here, you need not be afraid, I can 
manage him.” 

“T ain’t a going a blabbing about the young 
women, but you'll find as I've telled it right.” 

And pulling his old fur cap a little more over 
his eyes he turned to go. 

‘‘Now Bill, you quite understand ?” »called 
the professor. 

“In course I do,” was the reply, and Bill 
slouched on. 

‘*Mr. Squires, Georgy never could have been 
so foolish ag to go. away with Fred Hamlin ” 

‘‘Do you know if she were in -the babit of 
meeting him?” 

‘Oh yes; but not lately, not since she was 
engaged to Mr. Oarrington.” 

‘* Well, Mrs. Blake, I will go at once and 
inquire if Mr. Hamlin is away, and know 
where, if possible. It was extremely fortunate 
I caught Martin as he came by, he will not 
dare now to say a word; he fears me, my dear 
madam, so you need be under no apprehension 
on ‘his account.” I 

“T am much obliged to you, Mr. Squires, 
and if you should see Mr. Carrington please 
tell him what Martin has said, or Mr. Blake; 
you may — them, and if it proves true tell 
them to hush it up as much asvthey can. 
Oh dear, what shall we do; but I think there 
must be same terrible mistake. don’t you, Mr. 
Squires?” 

“ T hope so, mv dear madam, for your sake, as 
well as her’s. You knowshe was my favourite 
pupil, ard I must say I have often spoken of 
her giddiness with different gentlemen, and I 
think she began to dislike my speaking to her; 
no doubt she considered it interference on my 
part, but I did it with the best intentions.” 

**T know, I know,” sobbed Mre. Blake; 
“bat Georgy cannot have gone anywhere with 
young Hamlin,” she added somewhat abstract- 
edly, “ and yet wherecanshe be ? Dead perhaps; 
my poor pretty darling !” And the poor lady 
ran back to the house to mourn over the loss 
of her adopted child. 


CHAPTER IV, 
Mr. Braxe and Mr. Carrington returned 


home together, thoroughly heartsick with their’ 


unsuceessful search; their indignation was 
great on hearing Bill Martin's version. How 
was it possible? And besides, Fred Hamlin 
was about Hexelton yesterday, and many 
different people spoke ta him ; and as:to going 
abroad, he would not'leave for some. nronths 
yet. But to make sure they would start: at 
onee. il 

At the gatos who should they see. oth 
than the professor, looking very grave. He 
came close up to them before he 6 

‘* Prepare yourselves for the very worst. I 
am grieved to be the bearer of’such ill news, 
I found on making inquiries, after considerable 
hesitation on the Hamlins’ part, that Fred 
Hamlin started for Southampton last evening, 
and will arrive just in time:to sailfor Jamaica. 
Mr. Hamlin went with him to the station, as 
Martin said. Do you think she has'gone with 
him? Will you have Martin hereand question 
him? I think I can soon find him,” 

Mr. Blake thought it would be best, and 
Herbert Squires started off tofetch Martin. : 

“This professor seems to take a great deal on 
himself,” said Ralph Carrington. “* How has 








re become so acquainted with Georgy’s 
oings?” 

‘*Hethas.taken so,much interestin ker, you 
see, Ralph; she was his favourite pupil, and as 
I told you, ihe chanced to see Martin passing 
our gate, and spoke to him.” 

Ralph-was silent until the professor re- 
turned, bringing with him Bill Martin, who 
repeated his story once more. 

“Have you previously taken messages to 

Mr. Hamlin?” 
. “A-course I ’ave; ain’t I been the man as 
they’ve employed; they knowed as they-could 
trust this ere cove, y their meeting place 
used to be right slap agin onr cottage; you’ve 
met ‘em there, ain’t yer, sir?’’ appealing to 
Mr. Squires, but he pretended not to hear, until 
Ralph repeated the question. 

“ Well, yes, I have, but E did not like to 
mention it; she was always known for -her 
liveliness.” 

“We must see Mr. Hamlin, know what ship 
he has taken a passage in, and send a telegram 
before they start,’’ cried Ralph. 

‘+ Of course,” answered Mr, Blake, then he 
said, in»an undertone, ‘‘is this man to be 
trusted?” 


“I will answer for him,” said Squires. 

So after being paid very liberally for his 
tronble, Bill Martin set out to his favourifs 
pablic-house, well pleased with his day’s work 
and wisbing soon to have another of the same 
kind in band. 

Poor Ralph looked wearied to death, up all 
night hunting for:the girl he loved so dearly, 
terrified lest harm had befallen her, and now 
the first gleaning of her whereabouts was ® 
heavy and bitter blow. to him; be tried to 
think it all a mistake; that she was true to 
him; but yet Bill Martin’s story would force 
itself too meno on his mind. If he were tell- 
ing an untrath how did he come to know Fred 
Hamlin had started for Jamaica?’ Beckoning 
to Herbert Squires, he asked, as he had irte- 
rested himself so much for them, if he would 
go with him to Mr. Hamlin’s, as Mr. Blake 
looked too tiréd. 

* Most willingly,” he replied, and they star- 
ted; their conversation still continued on the 
lost girl. 

“Now, Mr. Squires,” said Ralph, “will yon 
answer my question and-not think me imperti- 
nent? Why did Georgy dislike you ? She always 
told me you made her shudder.” 5 

- “IT cannot answer that, knowing no reaton, 
but at one’ time she ¥aid very differently.” 

“In what-way ?’’ asked Ralph, sharply. 

“If you really wish me to tell you, you 
must pardon me causing you, perhaps, rome 


| Littleannoyance. Miss Fairfax, before she knew 


you some time, gave me very great encourage- 
ment indeed—led me to believe she liked m2 
better than any one else; and when she feund 
I loved her—yes, Mr. ‘Carrington, I am spesk- 
ing to her affiamced husband, but I loved her 
passionately, aud then she flung my love sside 
as’a broken toy; she has caused me bitter grief, 
for I am not ono to love lightly; she was the 
first, and she will be the last, although at her 
wish I never spoketo Mrs. Blake. I can 
agsure you it was the fact. I met her many 
times with Fred Hamlin; sand you know be is 
a very fast kind of man;E ‘spoke toher about 
it, ‘and she ‘told me plainly she was tired of 
me. Oh, Mr. Carrington,no one knows what TI 
suffered, the pain of a broken heart is hard to 
bear,” 

Mr, Carrington madeno reply; he was 
obliged to believe ee encouraged him, 
but the broken heart did not credit. He 
conla not fancy the. professor at ell, he thought 
him treacherous, Still perhaps Georgy had 
trified with his love, and then tossed’ him 
aside for Fred Hawlin, and it was possible she 
liked Fred better than all the rest put together, 
but he could not bring himself:to® believe it. 
The visit to Mr. Hambin’s proved ‘to'be' useless, 
and ‘aw a last resort the telegram was sent. 

In an hour the answer came. jolt 

With ‘trembling hands Ralph tore open the 
envelope, Tod late, thethip had sailedan bour 
before his telegram arrive?.. What misery ; the 
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uncertainty was teriible ; months -now must 
clapse before they could be sure, and then tke 
scandal which was abroad already in’ every 
oue’s mouth, that Georgy Fairfax had gone to 
Jamaica.with Fred Hamlin. 

“Well,” was the general comment of the 
gos-ips, “she always was fast almost: from 
babykood.” 

* 


* ® * * 


Ani the girl whom standat fastened on so 
quickly and surely sat in her miserable prison, 
tbe long hours dragging slowly on, and her 
mind wracked with the thought of what grief 
her absence must be causing those she loved. 
Twice in the day had she seen Mrs. Bill, and 
each time some’ sharp remarks had passed 
between:them. Georgy was not-to be ro easily 
quelled, it took longer than that worthy woman 
supposed to crush the rebellious spirit; sho was 
getting only on the first day already tired of 
being gaoler, for indoor life did not «gres with 
her health. Hexelton town was her favourite 
resort, so. she vented her spleen on Georgy. — 

It was getting quite dark when steps were 
heard coming up the stairs; the girl’s heart 
beat fast); she dreaded Herbert Squires more 
and more, and yet she knéw she should gain 
nothing by ber contemptuous manner towards 
him. The door-was unbolted and he came into 
the room, advancing with almost noiseless steps 
to {ake her hand, but she shrank away as from 
a viper, shrank to the farther end of the room. 

“What, Georgy,” he eried; “not tired of 
your prison yet, my bird ; perhaps another day 
and you will be more ready to welcome me; 
however, I’ have brought you, news. What do 
yousuppose you haye the credit of doing, 
running away with Tred Hamlin, and I em 
censoler in general to your afflicted friends; 
yes, Georgy, Ralph Carrington and Ihave 
become quite companions, we have been search- 
ing for you to-day,and we are going on another 
track to-morrow. To make eure report speaks 
true, Bill Martin teld how he brought yon the 
message and yours he took, apd saw you off 
with Fred, so you are now on your way to the 
Island of Jamacja with your fair name 
tarnished. You cannot think how Carrington 
clings to the hope of finding you’ yet, though 
appearances’are so degd against you.” 

“You fiend!” she cried, “I always doubted 
you were human. I néed not be surprised at 
anything you may sayor do now; but you 
may set your evil mind at rest, No power on 
earth shall make me your wife.” 

‘“‘ Wo shall see, little Georgy ; a little more in 
this miserable room, a little more association 
with your amiable attendant, and I think you 
will ney differently ; try another day liere, 
my ‘dear, just another day. Good-night, 
Georgy.” 

But she never condescgnfed to answer him, 
though the shutticg of the door sounded as a 
knell on her ears. 

Days passed, and she received no visit from 
Mr. Squires, and no word hardly was spoken 
to her by the woman. 

At last one eyening he cate with a smile 
of tompe over his‘fsatures as he saw' Georg 
with her face burjed in her handkerchief, She 
had ‘been weeping, as she often did; but now 
re faeant making use of her “tear stained 

ace. 

She never moyed on his entrance, only now 
and then a convulsive sob would shake her small 
body. The professor looked on for a few 
seconds, then approached her, touching her on 
the shoulder. She knew well he had not fas- 
tened the door, he ‘never did, bus genefally 
képt quite near it. ae 

“Georgy, what, tears? ’ Has ‘it come to this, 
néarly a week; well, you have held ont pretty 
well, longer than T expected.” 

“ake me away, Mr. Squires, from this 
horrible place, with no oné to speak a word to, 
for the woman never opens her lips to me,” 

‘Squires smiled. 

“My plan has succeeded,” he muttered. “And 
where can I take you, Georgy? “You. cannot 
po to go to Mrs. Blake; if you will be my 

fe you shall go away directly, only say the 
word—one word, Georgy,” 





| Georgy ? 











~She hesitated; it would not Icok well to 
speak too quickly. 

“* Does Ralph believe I have left with Fred?” 

“Yes; quite’ now, eyeryone believes it in 
Hexelton.” 

“Do Mr. and Mrs. Blake grieve much?” 

“Not so much as I expected; they intend 
leaving Hexelton.” 

“Where are they going, Mr. Squires ?” 

“Call me Herbert, and I will answer 
you?” 

Hesitation again, then looking into his face 
with her tearfgl eyes, she repeated the 
question. 

' “ Herbert, where are they going? ” 

“ When you are my wife, I-will tell you,” he 
answered. 

“ What am I to do?’’ she cried. “Oh, I 
must leave this place.” 

‘«Say you will marry me.” 

“ You will always treat me kindly ?” 
‘Kindly, say you. Shall I not adore you, 
eal your promise with akissof your 
own free will.” 

‘“‘Ipromiee, but I can’t kiss you when you 
stare ab me with aon big black eyes like that, 

y make me fidgety, you must shut them ; 
there, £0.” 
He shut them, thinking to please her, she 
just precee her hand on his shoulder, as if to 
reach to kiss him, and the next moment she 
had flown to the door, so lightly that she had 
it open before he was aware of it, and flew 
downstairs he following, calling to Bill 
Martin to stop her. 
‘Fhe stairs came down into the room where 
that worthy was sitting, smoking his pipe and 
drinkingrum. There was nearly’a full bottle 
on the table, and as Georgy had no chance with 
the two mon of opening the door,she picked up 
the rum bottle and dashed it through the 
window, making a terrible crash; then several 
articles which she.could pick np went after it, 
and then Mr. Eq ires held her hands, 

‘* Oh, my bird, that was your game, was it ? 
After all your fair promises. Bill, show me 
a light; she must go back to her roost 

ain,” 

He tock the girl in his arms and carried her 
up the old worn stairs sfruggling her utmost, 
but in vain. 

“There, Georgy, the next time you see me 
will be with my friend ; good-bye, I forgive you 
this freak; you still shrink from my big black 
eyes, do you?” 

* Now, Bill,” he said, ‘‘ and you, too,” turn- 
ing to the woman, “this will pay for your 
rum and double it, Norough usage, mind; if 
any harm comes I should not be.at all particular 
how I served you,” 

“All right, sir,” they answered, and closed 
the door op bim, 


——-) 


CHAPTER V. 


Wats all Hexelton was against Georgy 
Fairfax she had one champion, whe, though 
smal], wag stayuch, young Jack Marshall, 
whom nothing would make believe that Georgy 
had left with Fred Hamlin. He was not a boy 
to jump at conclusions, he would weigh every 
circumstance well over, and -although in this 
case many told. against. her, still in the pro- 
fessor’s manner he found something te streng- 
then his suspicion that he knew what had 
become of her; that Bill Martin took the mes, 
sage to her looked bad, for Jack knew he had 
not always done £0, because, many 2 time had 
he himself performed the office. Still it was 
but suspicion, he had no direct proofs, That 
Mr. Squires frequented Bill’s cottage he qnite 
knew, for he had marked him on these visits, 
Only to his sister did he impart his suspicions, 
and he brought her to his own opinion. dt 
was to be kept quite a secret until Jack found 
proofs of Squires’ tréachery, for until them it 
might put him on his guard if questioned, and 
Ralph Carrington, would immediately do s0,.or 
he, might get a hint, and then all would be Jost, 
80 they agreed for Jack to keep strict watch on 
the eottage, ard when Bill and his wife were 





away, which now they seemed hardly ever to 


‘think I am not a match for him. 


be together in Hexelton (to Jack another sus- 
picious circumstance), ke would manage to. get 
in and search there. He was a bold, daring 
boy and not easily daunted. 

Katie was now engaged with her parents’ 


. consent to Stephen Roberts, but even he was 


not trusted with the secret. Jack had been 
many times when dark round the cottage; it 
was of course impossible to get to the back 
part owing to the chalk pit; he bad generally 
seen either Bill or his wife drinkingin the room 
he had seen the professor leave on two occasions, 
but no sign of the missing girl. 

“T do fancy, Kate,” he said, to his sister, 
‘that villain has her hidden there,and I’ find 
her, poor little girl. I'll be even with him.” 

** Take oare, Jack, he does not catch you.’ 

‘Catch me, indeed,” cried the boy ; ‘do you 
f£ course, if 
once I saw Georgy there, I should immediately 
tell Mr. Blake, I could not take her away by 
myself.” 

Then you, Steye,and I must go to Mrs. 
Blake’s this evening, and if Squires is not there 
we'll try and find outif they know where heis, 
and while you are talking, I’ll manage to slip 
away—they won’t miss me—and go up as far.as 
the cottage. See if fortune will favour me this 
time; you must wait until I come back, you 
can manage Stephen,” 

So it was agreed between brother and sister, 
and Stephen Roberts was told they intended 
going to see poor Mrs. Blake, and try to cheer 
her a little, and Stephen required nofpressing 
to aecompany them. 

“ Dear Mrs. Blake,’ gaid Katie, as soon as 
they entered the pretty drawing-room, where 
they found Ralph and Squires, * you don’t 
mind us running in any time to see you, do 
you? Jack said he thought you might not 
like it; evening was not the time to pay 
visits.” 

“ The idea of saucy Jack being so particular 
is_too rich,” cried Ralph, 

Mrs, Blake smiled sadly as she kissed Katie, 
and ‘old her she was always welcome; while 
Jack kissed her as well, and said he would soon 
cheer her up. Katie, by a dexterous move, 
joined the three men, whowere talking together, 
and immediately plunged into the conversa- 
tion. 

“ Leave Jack to brighten them up,” she said, 
turning to Ralph; “ come into the garden, 1 
want to speak of Georgy.” 

Now Squires was rather. inquisitive what 
she might have to say to: Ralph, he did not 
wish him to gefthe notion that Georgy might 
not have gone wiih Fred, because a more 
thorough search would immediately begin ; the 
police might be communicated with and detec- 
tives sent for, which would not suit him at ell. 
So he thought if he could walk up and down by 
the open window of the dining-room he cculd 
kill two birds with one stone, 

Miss Kats was easily prevailed on to converse 
about her friend to him, and rather alarmed 
him by saying there ought to’ be'a more thorough. 
search for her. He congratulated himself ho 
had managed to be walking alone with her, and 
began telling her not to talk about Georgy to 
Ralph or Mr. and Mrs. Blake, as it did more 
harm than good. 

They passed the dining-room once, and 
Squires was satisfied about master Jack. There 
he was, chatting gaily. 

Katie turned, and this time took ber com- 
panion along thegarden, still t«]king of Georgy, 
while Jack, as soon as he saw them together, 
made an excuse to get away. 

‘‘T just want to go down to the river, Mrs. 
Blake, I'll scon be back.” And without wait- 
ing for an auswer away he went, slipping ous 
at the servants’ enirance. He was obliged to 
go round by the ehalk pit for fear they should 
see him from the garden. It was an oppor- 

tunity not tobe lost, for Jack had seen both 
Bill and his wife in the town drinking; and it 
was not likely they would return for. some 
time judging from their condition; and this 
‘was correct. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bill having been deprived of 





last night’s rum were not altogether sociable 
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with each other; Mr. Squires had amply paid 
them in money, but that had not smoothed 
them very much. Mr. Bill started off early 
in the morning with the best intention of re- 
turning to his better half with a bottle filled 
with the spirit they both loved so well, but 
Mr. Bill was not proof against the ‘exciting 
society of Hexelton, he entirely forgot the 
anxious one he had left at home; and that 
one, as the hours.wore on, and her worthy 
spouse never put in an appearance, and think- 
ing possibly she would receive no share of the 
extra money the professor had left, determined 
to seek him herself. 

She looked to the locks, and left the house 
in apparent safety. Mr. Squires was not 
expected that evening, therefore ‘all would be 


well; the only fear was Mr. Squires might- 


see them both, that she must run the risk of. 
She was fully determined Bill should not have 
her share of the rum as well as hisown. Away 
she went, and found her husband, and he, to 
appease her anger, allowed her to stay ; intend- 
ing only for a short time, but the minutes 
flew by that they were still in the public-house 
as Jack and his sister passed through the 
town. 

The boy sped up the hill, and was not 
long in reaching the cottage. He looked about, 
there were tokens of quarrelling, so he thought, 
as he saw the splinters of broken glass, altho 
part had been cleared; he peeped into the 
windows to make sure no one was there mind- 
ing the place; no sign of life anywhere. He 
hunted about the broken glass again, and there 
he saw among the rubbish, which was at that 
side of the cottage, a woman’s glove, small, 
and from what he could remember, very like 
Georgy’s. 

The boy hesitated no longer. He soon undid 
the half-worn-out window-catch, and jamped 
into the miserable room. 

“My goodness!” he exclaimed, “if she is 
anywhere in this place she must be dead or 
dying by this time.” He tried all downstairs and 
then ascended the upper portion of the house; 
two doors he opened, one room bare, the other 
nearly so but for a bedstead, this was the sleep- 
ing apartment of the proprietor. Jack went to 
the next door, that was locked, should he be 
caught after all? ‘“‘ Nowor never,” he muttered ; 
and then said, — 

“ Is anyone here?” 

The answer in almost a shriek,— 

“ Let me ont, I am Georgy Fairfax.” 

He tried hard to burst the door, but he was 
not powerful enough, or too excited. 

“Tl doit in a minute,” he‘called to her, “‘ you 
shall come out.” 

Another kick, but yet the door stood, crazy 
though it seemed. 

“ T can’t manage it, Georgy, I must go and 
fetch someone,” he cried. 

But the pitiful voice came,— 

“ Don’t leave me, dear Jack, try again ; see if 
she has hung the key up for Squires, down- 
stairs somewhere they keep it.” 

Down flew Jack and after a short search he 
found a key which he was able to open the 
door with, and in one second Georgy was fairly 
locked in his arms ; so thankful was she to see 
a friend once more. 

** Now Georgy, we must cut away as fast as 
we can down the chalk cliffs and back to Mrs. 
Blake before that vagabond has left. It’s 
Squires who kept you there, isn’t it?” 

“ Yes, Jack ; and, oh! don’t go so fast, I can’t 
keep up with you.” 

For imprisonment had weakened poor 
Georgy, and excitement of the last ten minutes 
and the sudden going into the air made her 
feel giddy ; she was telling Jack all that had 
taken place in a rather hurried manner, when 
they saw a figure bounding up, but stealthily, 
between the trees. It was Squires; on seeing 
he was recognized he sprang towards Georgy, 
but the boy threw himself on him like a young 
tiger and clung tenaciously to him, and calling 
to the girl, — 

** Ran, Georgy, ran as fastas youcan. I'll 
hold him.” 

And she did run, like a stricken deer, but 





when at the foot of the pit she looked up, and 
a terrible rae met her terrified gaze. The 
boy was still clinging to the man, but they 
were nearing the edge of the pit; she knew what 
was meant, that he should be thrown over, and 
though her life depended on it, she could not 
move, neither scream ; nearer and neager they 
came—came to the very edge; then she saw 
a desperate struggle, and both seemed to fall 
over, she thought she could hear their bodies 
crushing down from that terrible height, striking 
in the descent the ridges of chalk, She thought 
she heard the thud as they fell to the bottom, 
and then Georgy for the first time in her life 
sank insensible by the hedge. 





RA 
CHAPTER VL. P 

To return to the garden of Mr. Blake 
where Jack had managed to elude the vigilance 
of Herbert Squires; he had been well kept in 
talk by Katie, but she saw for some time he 
was anxious to get to the house again. She 
used her utmost endeavours to keep him, but 
at last under pretext of speaking to Ralph he 
got back again, then he saw no Jack, he did 
not dare to appear too anxieus, he could only 
go in and casually ask where he was. 

“ Oh, my dear,’’ said Mrs. Blake, turning to 
Katie, who was jast by, ‘Jack went as far as 
the river to meet a companion.” 

“He ought not to have done so. Papa does 
not like him as to the boy he has gone to 
see, and Jack knows it.” 

But it did not allay the*professor’s suspicion. 
He tarned to Mrs. Blake. 

‘‘T have also some business by the riverside 
this evening, and am already late, Miss Kate 
here has been detaining me. You will excuse 
my unseemly haste, dear madam; I will call 
on you again to-morrow.” 

hey shook hands. 

“Tet us walk after Jack, Stephen,” said 
Kate, as soon as Squires had gone up the road, 
but minutes flew by, and although Kate was 
dreading something wrong might happen she 
could not get away. She was very thankful 
when they were walking along the road; Ralph 
with them, but then they seemed to go so very 
slowly; at one time she fancied she heard a 
scream, but dismissed it from her mind as 
being only imaginary, and if she made a fuss 
and nothing had happened Jack would blame 
her. They were nearing the chalk pit, but 
not in sight, for there was a deep bend in the 
road which entirely hid it; as Kate was con- 
gratulating herself on her silence there came 
a scream, this time audible toall. ‘ Jack,my 
brother,” cried Kate, and ran in the direction 
of the pit, but the two men overtook her, and 
their hearts seemed to cease beating as they 
looked up and saw a human being clinging to 
the grass edge, and his feet standing on a small 
ledge of chalk about six feet below. He could 
not remain long in that position, for the height 
was enough to unnerve him, and then he must 
be dashed to pieces, 

“It’s Jack,” screamed Kate, and they tore 
up the hill, neither noticing the little cold 
figure in the hedge. ? 

Ralph’s cheery voice came to poor Jack, 

‘*Hold up, my boy, we are nearly here.” 

Seizing his two hands, for Ralph was first, 
he laid flat down so as the weight of the boy 
should not drag him over, while Stephen 
Roberts, who had come up now, and who was 
a strong young man, helped lift him, and once 
mre poor Jack Marshall stood on terra firma, 
safe but terribly frightened, and it was some 
minutes before he could command himself 
preven ger has speak ; the others were looking 
round with anxious faces, and thought the boy 
must have gone suddenly mad from fright 
when he at last gasped,— 

“ Georgy ; have you found her?”’ 

Then Kate was able to come to the rescue. 

** Have you seen her, Jack?” 

“Yes, she ran to Mrs. Blake's.” 

Then in broken sentences the boy told his 
tale, and Ralph Carrington, leaving Stephen 
Roberts to take care of Jack, went once more 
searching for his lost love, this time successful, 





but she was still unconscious. In his arms he 
carried her to the house, and then who can 
describe the scene as bathing her face and 
kissing her; it was hardly likely she would 
even have come’ to consciousness, if Jack who 
by this time had come in had not said,— 

“Why don’t you let her alone, how is she 
ever to get right if you hug her like that?” 

Then they turned with one accord to Jack, 
and hugged him until he declare he was sorry 
he had spoken. Poor Georgy with a shudder 
pens her eyes, though it was some time before 

e could realize where she was ; that terrible 
crash she could now distinctly hear, though the 
sight of Jack restored her somewhat. 

In the meantime there had been another 
scene. By Ralph Carrington's uest the 

lice had been communicated with and they 

ad proceeded to the chalk-pit, where the 
eunalel body of Herbert Squires was found, 
crushed almost outof form. The Hexelton 
police were not ash body of men, or they 
would boo hearing the story have hun- 
ted up Bill tin and his wife ; and Ralph 
Carrington, who was too en d over his 
new found sweetheart listening to her pitiful 
story, never thought of reminding them of 
keeping the worthy pair in sight. 

What a night that was, what rejoicings in 
the house which had been as death for the 
last week, and Jack Marshall came in for such 
a large share of affection he declared he never 
would trouble himself about a girl again. He 
threw off bravely the effect of that dreadful 
encounter, th for some days his pale face 
showed it had told on him. 

Jack was naturally the hero of Hexelton for 
some time to come, thongh he carried his 
honours very carelessly, and many declared he 
would be entirely spoilt with Ralph Carrington, 
for nothing was good enough for the brave boy, 
and it was the same with Mr. and Mrs. Blake. 
For some time he lived with them entirely, 
until his father insisted on his returning home, 
and a fine time he had of it. 

It was not long before excitement» again 
visited Hexelton ; this time in the shape of a 
double wedding, though how Stephen Roberts 
was to keep a wife the gossips could not under- 
stand. However, he had furnished a house, 
and well too; and he became a partner in his 
father’s business, which seemed somehow to 
increase. Many put it down as Mr. Carring- 
ton’s influence, but no one was certain of 
that. 

So on a bright winter ‘morning the eld bells 
of the cathedral rang out and the aisles were 
thronged with people to witness the wedding of 
the dreadful flirt—who, after all, had managed 
to secure one of the richest men in the county— 
and Katie Marshall. 

It was a very gay affair, and Jack was best 
man to Ralph. Katie was pretty bride, but 
it was on Georgy most eyes rested ; there was 
a charm in that little sprite none could resist. 

Certainly she had a great deal to answer for; 
there weremany men there who had been caught 
by her pretty face, but it had been but girl’s 
fun, there haa been no serious intentions after 
all, and even thinks now, standing there, that 
such a fuss about a marriage is quite a mistake 
and sincerely wishes she had thought of it be- 
fore ; but it cannot be helped now, and in avery 
short time she is walking ee those closely- 
crowded pews, trying as well as she can to look 
unconscious, and just whispering to, her 
husband,— 

“ Ralph, if we only dared have a race.” 

At last the carria drive back to Mr, 
Marshall’s, where the double wedding is held. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Carrington are the first 
to start from the house amid an immense 

uantity of rice and many pairs of old satin 
ghoes. Paris is to be their destination; Mr. 
and Mrs, Stephen Roberts are content to 
spend their honeymoon in London, for time 
now is valuable to Stephen, who has turned to 
business with a will. 

* . * * oo 

Many years after,on the anni of the 
double wedding, Mr. and Mrs. Ralph ing- 
ton received a numerous party of guests at their 
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house, among them Mr. and Mrs, Fred Hamlin. 
Ten minutes before they arrived Georgy 
(who looked almost as girlish as when married) 
was talking to Kate. 

“TI sup they will come, Katie, unless she 
has heard of my former reputation, and is 
afraid to let him see me again.” 

‘“« They say she is rich,” said Kate. 

‘¢ Trust Fred marrying any woman who was 
not, Jack,” she said tos young man near her, 
and who was easily recognizable as Jack 
Marshall grown taller. ‘Jack, have you seen 
Mrs. Fred Hamlin?” 

“No; butI have heard about her. She is,I 
believe, alittle older than hisown mother, and 
a trifle stouter.” 

‘Not quite so bad as that,” said Kate. 

“Very well, if you won’t believe me, why do 
youask? Iwastoldso. He is just as thin as 
it’s possible for a man to be, and as abominably 
conceited as ever.” 

“Mr, and Mrs, Fred Hamlin,” announced 
the servant. 

Ralph and Georgy both went to meet the 
new arrivals; the first flashed one quick, mis- 
chievous look at her husband, who could 
hardly keep from smiling as his eyes rested 
on the lady. 

Jack had not exaggerated in the least; she 
was a woman certainly past fifty, of me- 
dium height, and immensely stout, dressed 
most gorgeously, and fairly ablaze with jewels. 

When Georgy had a minute to spare from 
her guests she went again to Katie and Jack. 

‘*Have you seen her face?” she inquired, 
‘+ it’s exactly the colour of curry powder; and, 
Katie, was Fred always like what he is now, 
because I cannot think how we could call him 
handsome? Ah, here he comes across.” 

And Fred indolently came up, and after 
a few words to the others asked Georgy to 
dance, 

“ You don’t look as if you had energy enough 
to dance, Fred,” she said, saucily. 

He fixed a glass in his eye, and, taking a 
survey of her, said,— 

‘I would prefer talking, it makes one so 
abominably warm dancing.” 

He offered her his arm, but before placing 
her hand on it she said,— 

‘¢The exertion is not too much, Fred, is it? 
Pray don’t fatigue yourself.” 

« Just the same old Georgy, is she not?’’ he 
asked, 

* Just the same,” answered Jack, “ not a bit 
better.” 

‘“‘ And so they gave me the credit of running 
away with you, eh, Georgy,” said Fred, lan- 


t ° 
ir But they would reverse the order of things 
now, Fred; they would say it was I who have 
run away with you, Whatever has made youso 
lazy?” 

“The climate, I suppose ; but never mind 
me, tell me all about that fellow Squires.” 

Ican’t Fred; if I think of those wretched 
days I shall be miserable.” a 

“ Fancy the fellow, how he must have watched 
us. Those were glorious days, Georgy, I wish 
they could come over again. Do you often walk 
there now ?”’ 

“I have not been there for a long time; it 
recalls all my sorrow. Mrs. Blake has left 
Ler house and lives near us now.” 

“ Tshould like to go there again. Shall we go 
one morning, Georgy?” 

“If Ralph likes to go we will,” she ans- 
wered, 

“We, you and I—I mean, just by ourselves 
rarer you know—in remembrance of the 
old days.” 

“No, Fred ; I go nowhere without my hus- 
band’s consent,” 

“You were not always so squeamish ; you 
used not to ask permission.” 

“Tf [had it would have saved memuchtrouble; 
sometimes I fancy at my door lies that wretched 
man’s death. If I had done right I should 
have told Mrs. Blake, and then nothing serious 
might have come of his infatuation. But I 


gloried in my wilfulness and dearly I paid for 
it at last; at that time I knew not what real 





love meant; we are both married people now, 
Fred, and as such must behave decorously. 
Come,” she said, springing up, ‘‘ have a dance, 
and don’t look so wretched.” 

“Ralph,” she called to her husband, “ find 
Mrs. Fred Hamlin a partner for this dance.”’ 

* And for ever after,” said Fred, softly. 

‘* For shame,” cried Georgy, ‘and you have 
wealth and plenty; that is what you always 
wished for.” 

“T knowI have my wish. How many times, 
Georgy, have I heard your voice come to me as 
I have sat thinking, especially about the time 
I was going to be married, come as it were 
floating through the air. Do you remember 
when I have spoken of men marrying for money 
you would answer, Ab, Fred; all is not gold 
that glitters.” 

And Georgy is sorry he has found it out 
when too late. 

® ” . * e 

The last guest has left, and Ralph and Georgy 
are side by side in the now empty rooms. 

“ Ralph, love,” she whispers, laying her head 
against his-arm, ‘you have never regretted 
making me your wife? ’’ 

He laughed lightly as he patted her head. 

“ What has put that nonsense in your foolish 
little mind ?” 

‘*Sometimes I think Iam not deserving all 
your goodness, that I must still be very giddy, 
or why should Fred Hamlin have asked me to 
meet him, knowing I am married, Ralph? I 
cannot bear anyone to suppose I do not love 

ou.” 

“What does it matter what others may 
think, sweetheart, when I know you do.” 

“ And you will always trust me, and believe 
you are ever in my thoughts?” 

“ Always.” 

‘** And you are sure you have never regretted 
making me your wife ?”’ 

For answer he stooped and kissed her. 

[THE END.] 








DAISY’S ANSWER. 


‘“‘T supposg I must give you up sometime, my 
child,” said Martin Vanstone, ‘and if you can 
find it in your heart to choose Fred Graham I 
shall be very much pleased. He is go genial, 
and his character is above reproach.” 

Daisy’s face flushed slightly as she replied : 

‘I will never choose a husband, papa, until I 
know that the man is worthy.” 

‘You are right, Daisy, and I trust you will 
choose wisely ;’’ and Martin Vanstone left her 
alone in the drawing-room. 

“TI wish I knew my own heart. Fred seems 
to be all I desire in a husband, and . a 

She paused, as she arose, and walked slowly 
to a window. She stood within the folds of the 
lace curtains, looking absently down into the 


street. 
a “ Harry Clifford is my ideal of a true man, 
ut pe 
Again she paused, and a flush stole over her 


ace, 
Before it faded away a little girl came slowly 
in view, ing a basket on her arm. 

She was scantily clothed, and her bare toes 
protruded from her well-worn shoes. 

Her face wore a pinched, hungry look that 
went straight to Daisy’s heart. 

Touching a bell she bade the footman take 
the child into the dining-room, and give her a 
good meal. 

He was accustomed to her eccentric freaks 
and obeyed. 

After the child had finished, Daisy entered 
the room carrying @ large bundle. 

“« Well, little one, I have brought something 
for you, and if you can carry it home you will 
find some warm clothing in it. What is your 
name?” 

“Dot Green, miss.” 

‘** Are your father and mother living ?” 

- a My mother is alive, but my father is 
e Mad 


Lad 





‘* suppose your mother is very poor ?”’ 





‘** Yes, miss, She does laundry work, but Mr. 
Graham he’s somean he won't pay, and hemade 
me take four shirts back to have em done over, 
an’ Jemmy’s ill, an’ mother’s tired almost to 
death,” and a sigh escaped the child’s lips. 

Daisy’s face flushed as she caught the name, 
and her heart throbbed wildly. 

“ Can I look at the shirts, Dot?” 

“* Yes, miss, I bean’t ashamed of ‘em. My 
mother’s a good ironer.” 

Daisy took them out one by one, and ex- 
amined them carefplly. 

“ They are beautifully done. 
fault in them.” 

“‘ Nobody ever finds fault ’cept Mr. Graham, 
an’ he never pays till he owes for lots an’ lots, 
an’ he’s so cross I hate to go near him.” 

“Daisy walked to and fro across the room, 
plunged in thought. At length she paused be- 
side Dot, and said,— 

**Dot, when you return with there shirts, 
come here first before you deliver them, and 
say nothing about it to anyone.’ 

* Yes, ’em, I’ll do it.” 

The next day Dot returned with her basket. 

* My mother didn’t do the shirts over again, 
*cause she said she couldn’t make’em look any 
better.” 

“Never mind, Dot. Wait here a few mo- 
ments; there is a lady here who desires to go 
with you.” 

A short time after a young Irish girl, in a 
shabby dress and coarse, red shawl, entered 
the room. Her face was very red and freckled, 
and she wore large blue glasses. 

“The top ov the mornin’ to ye, me gurl,” 
she said to the child. ‘An’ what is yer 
name ?”’ 

‘ ** Dot,” said the child, scanning her florid 
ace. 

“Well, Dot, my name’s Biddy, and am 
going wid ye to the house, an’ if that gentle- 
man trates ye bad I’ll give him a piece of my 
moind, Come along, me lass,” 

Dot followed her reluctantly. 

They reached their destination, and were 
soon admitted into Fred Grahum’s ro~m. 

‘*So you have returned, have you? I sup- 

the shirts are all right this time.” 

“Look and see!” said Dot. 

The shirts had never been moved from the 

basket after Daisy had arranged them the 
morning previous. 
_ **Two of them are much improved, but the 
other two look much worse than they did 
before. Take them back, and tell her to iron 
them better.” 

“ Please, sir, and would you be kind enough 
= — me mother the money that’s comin’ to 

er ” 

“Not one farthing until you do my work 
satisfactorily. It’s an outrage to ask money 
for work like that, Away with you!” 

* Plase, an’ do jist poy what yer owin’ the 
child. It is her just due, an’ would keep the 
wolf from the dure,” said Biddy, putting her 
hands akimbo. 

He looked at her from head to foot, anda 
sneer overspread his face. 

‘Never meddle with other people’s business. 
I will not pay one penny.” 

‘Sure, an’ it’s jokin’ ye are! You, a gintle- 
man, would niver groind the face iv the poor, 
niver! Yer too honest-lookin’ for the loikes 
iv that. Jist pay the child now.” 

His face became pale with anger, and point- 
ing to the door, he said,— 

“ Go ! ” 

They turned without another word and left 
the room, Dot's sobs falling on the air. 

As they passed down the street they met 
Harry Clifford. 

“ Halloo, Dot! What's the matter, child?” 
he asked, in a kind tone. 

‘“‘T couldn’t get the money that’s comin’ to 
mother and—I~—’s we will—have to—leave 
’cause the lan’lord’s awful ’ticular bout the 
rent.” 

“There, there, don’t cry like that, child. 
How much is it?” 

“Two pounds—just what Mr, Graham 
owes.”’ 


I can see no 
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*"Is it ible he is so careless in these| He scanned ber face keenly, while ‘he grew | ferment iin the Church, wasin very high spirits 
tters? Well, there’s the money. Your pale with apprebension. i Attending at a tavern dinner just after this 


mother ean credit me with it. Ron away 
home, or you'll be perished with this cold.” 

Away they sped, and after they turned a 
corner Biddy paused, and bid Dot good-bye, 
telling her she shonld hear from her: again. 

Two weeks passed; and one evening Fred 
Grabam, the petof soeiety, proposed formally 
for the hand and heart of Daisy Vanstone. 

“I cawnot give you my answer now. Wait 
awh'le, and when I am ready to’ do so I will 
let you kaow. Until that time arrives you 
must not come here again.” 

“ Your will is my law, Daisy, but the most 
cruel part of the stipulation is debarring me 
from your presence,’) You were always eccen- 
trie, and I am willing'to humour you.” 

One week later, Daisy received an offer. of 
marriage from Fred. 

“Call to-morrow evening and you shall have 
your answer.”’ . 

His manly face flushed. 

‘‘ Surely you are not trifling, Miss Daisy ?”’ 

She looked up in his honest eyes, and in her 
fair face he read love's language plainly written 
there. 

“Can you not trust me, Harry?” 

Tt was the first time she had ever addresse1 
him thos, and a flush of joy mounted his 
brow. 

‘“Yes! to the death, my darling!” 

He eeized her hand and pressed it to his 
lips. 
“ Come to morrow evening at eight o'clock 
and you shall have your answer.” 

He was punctual to the moment. 

Daisy received him kindly, and after some 
commonplace remarks,—she laid her hand on 
his shoulder,,and said smilingly,— 

““T am going to treat you to a scene in real 
life this evening. It is time for the play to 
commence, and if you will seat youreelf in 
that alcove and remain a hidden spectator, you 
will oblige me very much.” 

He could only bow and assent, and was soon 
screened from view. In afew minutes Fred 
was announced. He came in faultlessly at- 
tired, his face wreathed in smiles. 

Daisy received him cordially, and, after a 
few moments’ conversation, he said,— 

“T received your note, and am here to re- 
ceive your answer. Is it life. or death, my 
darling?” 


“You shall have my answer directly; but 


there are a lady and child who wish to see you 
first. You can surely wait a little longer.” 

A troubled, anxious look came over his face. 

“A lady and child! I—I—do not under- 
stand !” 

“F will send them in, and afterwards I will 
give yeu my final reply.” 

Finding himself alone he arose and began to 
pace the floor nervously. e 

‘Ten minutes later the door ‘slowly opened, 
and Biddy, with Dot, came timidly into the 
room. His face became colourless for an in- 
stant; but presently the blood rushed in a 
torrent to his brow. 

“Please, sir, an’ would you pay what you 
owe me mother? Me brother is ill still, an’ 
me mother needs the money sorely.” 

She stocd before him clothed *in raga, her 
bare toes protruding from her worn shoes, 

The tableau was astriking one, as the richly- 
attired pet of society paused before the child 
of poverty and the florid-faced Irish girl, was 
wrapped in a long shabby cloak. 

He drew his puree from bis 
placed it in Dot’s outstretched 

‘** There, take that—it is more than I owe, 
but it is all right. Run along home now, that’s 
a good girl, as fast as you can,”’ be said, in a 
low tone. 

She turned and left the room, and Biddy 
coolly seated hereelf. 

‘* Will you oblige me by leavirg the room? 
I have an engagement with adady.”’ 

‘An’ aren't I a lady? Wouldn’t I answer 
just as well? Sore an’ the very bicet blood in 
ould Ireland flows in me veins,” 


ocket and 





“ In Heaven's name who are you?” 
She took a handketchief from her pocket, 
and after removing her if.over 


passed 
her face, She then removed the hobdd, the'red' 


wig, and the cloak, and Daisy stood before:bim 
in her elegant evening attire. 

‘Miss Vanstone, this is a cruel faree!) 
did not deem you capable of it.” 

“ The end justifies the means, Mr. Graham. 
A man whowill refuse to pay his honest debts, 
and thus cause a poor woman and her helpless 
children to suffer, can never-be my husband. 
You have your answer. Good evening! ” 

She turned and walked slowly toward the 
alcove, and the crest-fallen Mr. Graham beat 
an inglorious retreat. 

Harty Clifford: stepped from his. hiding- 
place, his face radiant, and clasping Daisy:to 
his manly heart, he said,— : 

‘*May I not claith you now,'my darling? 
Your little play was perfect. I pity Fred,but 
I trust he will profit by his sad. experience. 
You are quite an actress, But you must 
me my answer now; whatisit? H itis yes, 
give me the kiss my heart hag hungered for 
so long.” 

She raised her face, suffused with blushes, 
and their lips met in the first ripe kiss of love. 
That was Daisy’s answer. T. R. 








FACETIA. 





‘‘Waat building is that?” asked a stranger 
of a boy, pointing to the school, ‘* That,” said 
the boy, “why, that’s a tannery!” And he 
feelingly rubbed his back as he pagsed on. 

“Waar shall I do,” asked a: miserly mil- 
lionaire of his physician, “for a tightness, in 
my chest?” ‘Join some, charitable institu- 
tion,”’ said the doctor. 

Lawss ! ” exclaimed Mrs. Partington, “ what 
monsters those master buildersmnst-be! I am 
told that some of ’em have*as many as a 
hundred hands.” 

Tur best that a country editer whose swect- 
heart had jilted him cou'd ask was, “Why is 
love like a Scotch-plaid?” -“ Because it is all 
stuff, and often crossed.” 

A GBMILEMAN saw an advertisement that 
cure for dyspepsia might be had by sending a 
postage-stamp to the advertizer. ‘He sent his 
stamp, and the answer was, “Dig in your 
garden, and let whisky alone.” 

Decipepty Smattow.—A coxcomb. teasing 
Dr. Parr with an.accouat of his petty ailments, 
complained that he,never could go out without 
catehing cold in his head.—-'‘ No wonder,” re- 
tumed the dector, ‘ you always go,out with- 
out anything in it,” , 

‘‘My dear,” said a playful husband tohis 
matter-of-fact wife, “what do you think of 
badinage as a definition of wit?’ ‘“ What do 
I think of it?” she responded. “ Well,’ I 
wonder, if wit is bad in age, what must it bein 
youth?” 

A youre lady admitted to her mother that 
her beau had kissed her on the cheek: ‘And 
what did you do?” asked the old lady, in @ 
tone of indignation. “* Mother,” said the youn 
lady, ‘I cannot tell an untruth. I'turned the 
other cheek.” 

“ Jounny,” said the teacher,“ a’ lie can be 
acted as well as told.. Now if your father was 
to put sand in his sugar and sell it, he would 
be acting a lie and doing very wrong.” “ That’s 
what mother told him,” said Johnny, impetu- 
ously, “and he said he didn’t care.” : 

“Ys, said « venerable apd benevolent- 
looking old man, “I’ve always really enjoyed 
living in an unbealthy climate.” “That's 
queer,” said a, bystander, “ What's the rea- 
son?” “I rather think,” responded the vene- 
rable and benevolent-looking old _ gentleman, 
“that it’s because I’m a physician.” 


) event, finding the draught from a window. 


} to annoy him, he jocosely called out, ‘* Waiter, 


shut down thas window at the back of my 
chair, and open another-behind some curate,” 

A Grave Svussect.—Boy (applying for a 
place) : ‘ Please sir, don't you want a boy?” 
Undertaker: ‘* Yes,* my Jad; I do.” Boy: 
‘* What's the wage; sir? ” ‘UWadertaker :“ Well, 
7° see, wage isn’t so much an objec as learn- 
ng’the business; bat if you like Pll ecrve you 
like I did the last boy.” Boy: How; sir?” 
Undertaker: “I'l ‘bury you ‘for ‘no:hivg.” 
(Exit boy). ? ) 

_“ Sometrzs,”’ remarked Fogg, removing’ His 
cigar, ‘‘T wish that Thad never been born, or 
that I had‘ died in. childhood.” He puffed 
away for a moment or two, and then added, 
with something like his customary cheetful- 
ness: ‘‘ Well, I have not altogether lived in 
vain. I have made-a fairly good husband for 
Mrs. F.—a woman who never could have got 
anybody else to marry her!” 


Tange Sronies.—Freddy is, a little one of 
seven, years’ growth, the. son of a minister, 
who, with his wife, has just arrived ata new 
sphere.of labour. ing his mother say to 
his father that she had been deceived by his 
saying the parsonage was a three-storey build- 
ing. when, in fact, it was only two, he said, 
“Ma.” “Well, Freddy?” “The kitchen is 
one.” “Yes.” ‘This: floor is two, and the 
story that pa told is three.’ ; 

‘Saran, dear,” said a waggish husband to 
his wife, “if I werein your place, 1 wouldn't 
keep that babe so full of butter as you do.” 
“ Butter, my dear! I,never give'it any butter.” 
“No; but: you poured about a quart of milk 
down it this afternoon, and then trotted if on 
the knee for nearly twohours. If it don’t.con- 
tdin a quantity of butter, it isn’t for the want 
of churning.” 

A’ parkEy in Natchey was boasting to o 
grocer of the cheapness of ten pounds of sugar 
he had bought ata rivalstore. “Let me weigh 
the package,” said the grocer. The darkey 
assented, and it was found two pounds short. 
The coloured gentleman looked perplexed for a 
moment, and then eaid, “ Guess he didn’t cheat 
dis child much; for'while he was getting de 
sugar, I stole two pair of shoes.” 

Ir is not given to every one—perhaps for 
tunately for the general peace—to beas ready 
at retort as the critic to whom the following 
question was addressed by an artist: “ Don't 
you think it is about time I exhibited some- 
thing?” ‘Yes; a little talent for instance,” 
was the reply. ‘To a grocer who had retired 
from business a friend said, ‘‘ My dear fellow, 
you are looking thin; idleness does not agree 
with you.” ‘ Well, no,’ instantly replied the 
gtocer, “I don’t weigh'so much as I did.” 

Jongs was an old bachelor, whose temper 
was not the sweetest, and who didnot like to 
be questioned. The other evening, just as 
supper was ready, he went out, and kept it 
waiting half-an-hour. When he came back, 
the landlady said, sharply, “ Well, Mr. Jones, 
why did you go out just previously before sup- 
per in that way?” “‘Because, madam,” he 
apswered, “ Tcan’t go out just previously after 

r in that way.” The. landlady closed 
her mouth for repairs. 

A—vnEasy about a ship that ought,to have 
arrived—meets B, an insurer, and expresses a 
wish to have the veseel. insured. The matter 
is agreed upon, <A returns home, and receives 
a letter informing him of the loss of his ahip. 
What shall he.do?. He is, afraid. that the 
policy is not filled up, and should B bear 
of the mattersoon it is allover with him. Ee 
therefore writes to B thus: ‘‘ Friend B, if thee 
hasn’t filled up the policy thee needsn’t, for 
I’ve heard of the ship.” ‘Oh! oh! ” thinks 
B to himself, “ cunning fellow, he wants to do 
me out of the ium.” So he writes 
to A: ‘ Friend A, thee bee’st too late by half- 





an-hour, the policy is filled.’’ Arubs his hands 
ith delight, 


Dr. Patzy, when presented to his first pre- | with 
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SOCIETY, 

Tue Princess or Wares has taken the 
Hospital for Women and: Children in the 
Waterloo-road under her special patronage, 
end frequently goes there with her daughters. 
On their last visit, when they returned from 
Germany, the young Princesses took to the 
little patients a very handsome serapbook cf 
their own making. 

Tue marriage of Lord de Freyne with Mario 
Georgiana, only daughter of Mr. Richard 
Westbrook Lamb, of 29, Grest Cum*berland- 
placa, and, Wesh Denton, Northumberland, 
took place at the Roman Catholic Caurch of 
Oar Lady. of the Resary, Marylebone-road, on 
the 28th September. The ceremony wes ap- 
pointed for the uvusually early hour of nine 
o'clock. The bridegroom was accompanied by 
his brother, ths Hon. Wm. French, as best 
man. The-bride, who wore a handsome dress 
of white silk, with a wreath of natural orange 
flowers, covered by @ veil of Brussels lace, and 
carried a beautiful bouquet of white flowers, 
was attended to the altar by her cousin, Miss 
Henrietta Chichester, as. bridesmaid. The 
sacred rite was performed by. the Rev. 
Alfred White, assisted by the Rev. Eric 
W. Leslie, §.J., the ceremony being followed 
by the nuptial mass. At the conclusion the 
wedding party left the church for Mr. Lamb’s 
residence in Great Cumberland-place. The 
wedding was very quiet, cnly the immediate 
relatives of both families being present. 

A WONDERFUL WOMAN. 

Tue Empress of Austria, sajs the Quven, is 
in many peapects one of the most remarkable 
women of all time. In her habits she is more 
English than the large majority of English- 
women, livingalmost out of doors, and taking 
a, most extraordinary amount of exercise. To 
this is due the fact that, although a grand- 
mother, she looks comparatively a young 
woman, has a beautiful figare, and enjoys 
spleadid health, although st one time she was 
0 delicate that: she had to spend every winter 
in Italy, and had ‘reason to expect only-a brief 
sojourn in this world. Her physicians recom- 
mended plenty of air and exercise, as the only 
chance her Majesty had of enjoying anything 
approaching a long life, and she has folfillea 
their instructions ia a way that surprised every- 
tbody. Most readers are aware of the hunting 
experiences of the Empress in Ireland and Erg- 
land, but the majority can have no idea of 
the immense amount of exercise shotakes, Her 
Majesty has. been spending the summer months 
at Isch), in Upper Austria, and: here rhe has 
undergone a regn*ar course of training, and, as 
she. says, will be wery fit for the hunting season, 
which, by-the-bye, unless there be an alteration 
in present arrangements, willbe spent in Hun- 
gary. Rising at. six. o'clock in the morning, 
her Majesty devoted a couple of hours to fenc- 
ing and ‘gymnastics. After this the morving 
tub was taken, anda plain but hearty bresk- 
fast ; and then the order of the day was wa!k- 
ing or riding, which always lasted for some 
hours. Of late the Empress has actually been 
runping for a couple.of hours a-day, but it was 
found to be rather tame, until a pack of beau- 
tifal foot beagles was sent to Godolo. This 
gave a zest to the exercise, which is almost 
daily undertaken, her Majesty hunting the 
pack herself. In additicn to this, a circus has 
been built at Godolo, in which the Empress 
trains and rides-her own horses @ da Renz. 
Her usual walking costume in wet or cold 
weather is a long waterproof Newmarket coat, 
brown straw hat, and thi¢k pavvy boots—big, 
heavy things that but*few of ts could wear 
about without discomfort and pain. In hot 
weather the Newmarket coat is changed for a 
hunting slip of thin stuff ; but, cold cr hot, the 
throat is always bare... It must not be ima- 
gined that, because the Empress of Austria is 
so devoted to outdoor amusement and field 
sports that she neglec's other duties, The 
poor have her special care and attention, and 
she spends a great deal of time amongst them. 
She is also a first-rate cook, and has recently 
invented some new gastronomical dishes, 





STATISTICS. 


Fruit farming is extending in Kent. In 
1875 there were 12,000 acres under fruit; in 
1880, 14,645 acres. In 1881 the frvit acreage 
had increased to 16,673 acres, and the acreage 
for 1882 is close upon 18,000 acres. 

Caractty or Tueatres.—Captain Shaw, of 
the Metropolitan Fire Brigade, reports that 
the following numbers are what the metropo- 
litan theatres should be licensed for :--Britan- 
nia, 2,972; Standard, -2,878; Drory Lane, 
2,731; Her Majesty's, 2,444; Astley’s, 2,407; 
Covent Gardena, 2,299; Elephant and Castle, 








2,283; Alhambra, 2,208; Surrey, 2,161; Pavi- | 
lion, 1,802; Princess's, 1,687; Sadler’s Wells, | 


1.568; Lyceum. 1,455; Marylebone, 1,441; 
Adelphi, 1,367; Savoy, 1,274 ; Imperial, 1,271 ; 


1,105; Hengler’s, 1,090; Comedy, 1,053; St. ; 


George's Hall, 1,012; Connaught, 977; Globe, | "Phe whole affair weighs only five pounds, and 


942; Olympic, 889; Avenne, 884; Variety, | 


840; Vaudeville, 792; Opéra Comique, 799; 


Court, 728; Greenwich, 721; Strand, 704; | 
Criterion, 675; Toole’s, 657; Clapton Park, | 


585; Garrick, 462. 





GEMS. 


Many secretly se+k themselves in what they 
do, and know it not. 

No one is ever fatigued after the exercise of 
forbearance. 

Heaven has promised pardon to him that 


Gaiety, 1,243 ; Haymarket, 1,158 ; St. James's, ! scribe 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

A FEMININE registrar of births and death 
has on appointed at Great Marlow on a year’ 
trial. 

Grnus who love dancing for dancing’s sake, 
and do not care who or what their partners may 
be so long a3 they can waltz, ought to be de- 
ligtted to hear of tho following inventioa :— 
“ The ‘ irreproachable wal'zer’ isa stout frame 
cf. light wood, of about five feet in height, and 
remotely resembling an old-feshioned kite 
frame, At the top of the frame is a padded 
‘rest’ for the lady’s hand, and at. about the 
middle of the frame is a jointed arm, capable 
of being placed round a young ledy’s waist, and 
securely fastened in that position witha thumb 
The frame has two feet furnished with 
castors, each one of which has a universal 
joint, so that it can turn freely in any direction. 


it is made to fold together, so that a lady can 
carry itin ber hand, either with cr without a 
shawl strap,” 


Ham Lacz.—In the mountain villages of 
Saxony and. Bohemia, lace is made, ard 


| thousands of hands-are thus constantly em- 


ployed. This industry has oflate received an 
addition in the manufacture of a peculiar lace 
or tulle made of white hair. It was introduced 
into the district a few years ago by a Normandy 
lady, and has siuce then extended to such a 


, degrees that now in one town (Rothenkirchen) 
| alone several hundred people live by it, The 
' lace is made of white human hair, procured 


repents ; but it has not promised repentance to | 


him that sins. 

Tur. sun end death cannot be steadily gazed 
at—the former, because it is too bright; the 
latter, because it i8 too dark. 

Ir you have been tempted into evil, fly from 
it; itis not falling into the water, but lying in 
it that drowns, 


A man’s true prosperity offen begins when he | 


is said to be ruined, and his ruin when he is 
said to be prospering. 


Sexr-Love is at once the most delicate and | 


most tenacious of our sentiments; a mere 
nothing will wound it, but there is nothing on 
earth will kill it. 





HOUSEHOLD TREsASURES. 


Custard Prr.—Three eggs beaten well, two- 
thirds of a coffee-eup of sugar, a pint of sweet 
milk, flavour; add a little butter after it is 
poured into the paus. This makes two pies. 

Excenrtent Santry Luxps.—A_ pint. of. the 
best new milk lakewarm, add to it one-quarter 
of a pound of butter, a little salt, a teacupfal 
of yeast, one and’ a half pounds of flour; mix 
them well together. and let it'stand three quar- 
ters of an hour, Bake them on tins nearly an 
hour. 

Arpre Snow.—Pare and core tart, juicy 
apples; stew with just enough water to keep 
from burning; sweeten with white sugar, and 





beat perfectly free from Jumps; when cold add | 


the juice of balf a lemon, and, for a dish large 


enough for eight or ten persons, the whites of | 


two eggs; beat the mixture until it is stiff 


enough to stand alone. and is as “ white as | 


stiow,” and you will have a delicious and | 


elegant dessert; eat with whipped cream. 
Frenxcn Pancarrs.—Take two eggs, two 
ounces «f butter. two ounces of sifted sugar, 
two ounces of flour, half-piné of new milk. 
Beat the eggs thoroughly, and put them into a 
basin with the butter, which should be beaten 
to @ cream; ttirin the sugar and flour, and 


when these ingredients are well mixed add the | 
mi k: keep stirring and beating the mixture | 
for a few minutes; put it om buttered plates, | 


and bake in a quick oven for twenty minutes. 
Serve with a cut lemon and sifted sugar, or pile 
the pancakes high on a di-h, with layers of 
preserve or marmalade between them. 





from all countries of Europe, but principally 
from Italy. The price paid for it ranges from 
one penny to two shillings per gramme, accord- 
ingto quality, aud the fine lace made out ofitis 
used as a foundatian for—wigs. This industry 
was originated in Paris, but the cheap wages 
in Saxony soon enabled ths dealers in that 
country not only to compete with French lace, 
but even to drive it out of the Paris market 
itself. Stil, notwithstanding the small wages, 
clever hands can earn from one shilling to one 
shilling and sixpence per day, while children 
get from seven-pence to eight pence per day, 
which for that neighbourhood is good pay, 


Exzpxayts.—Elephants are said to live fo™ 
about three or four hundred years in the 
natural order of events. Such a tremendous 
span of existence implies, or ought to imply, 
an equally extensive range of memory. A 
colossal animal, with a prodigious lifetime be- 
fore it and behind it, ought presumably to be 
endowed with a similarly prodigious faculty of 
recollection ; aud according to all accounts of 
those who have bad to do with elephants, they 
are abont the “best haters” and the worst 
enemies that. any man can encounter. As a 
generality they may. be quiet enough ; ‘ docile, 
affectionate, and very. careful,” they are said 
to be by an authority; bat th-ir ponderous 
thought, while it does not readily take offence 
or get irritated, yet works slowly and relent- 
lessly on any real injary or even insult that 


|- #t has received. An instance has been known 


of an elephant treasuring up a grudge for 


| sixteen years, and, casually meeting the object 


cf his displeasure ia a towa throvgh which he 
was travelling in a show, “going for ” his 
evemy in a manner which rendered flight into 
the nearest house the only method of escape. 
The fact is that elephants as a rule are trust- 
worthy end docile animals, and capable of 
being made real friends tomankind. ‘The very 
children play about the gigantic feet of the 


‘elephant when he halts on @ village green, and 


the great beast bever uses his strength to injuro 
che of them. Yet sup he took it into his 
head to do mischief. where would the damage 
be likely tostop? He is one.of the great forces 
of nature, and as a rule he is subeervient to the 
will of man. Those tusks of his, however, 
which under proper training end experienced 
Indian guardians are used for picking up buge 
stones and stacking timber, are mighty weapons 
if only the brate chooses to use them on any 
unfortunate victim. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Sap WILL, —We should say you were crazy ; otherwiee 
you must be a “greenhorn ” of the worst type not to 
see that the widow means no emphatically, to your suit. 

Dora.—A blackguard is a mean, low, scurrilous fellow, 
but wes not at first associated with negroes, See Arch- 
bishop Trench ‘‘ On the Study of Words.” Also the new 
etymological dictionary by Walter Skeat. The history of 
the word is very curious. 

8. K. L.—After absence it is ‘‘ proper’’ to inform the 
gentleman of your return if you desire him to call ; it 
is no “‘ overture for his attentions,” but simple courtesy 


Mystz.—In common iaw, females at twelve arrive at 
— of discretion, and may consent to marriage; at 
ourteen they ma: choose a gusrdian ; and twenty-one, 
as in males, is full age, when th they may exercise the 

rights which belong to their sex. 


C. R.—You are rather dilatory in discovering that 
your position is unsuitable to you. Before enlisting 
you should have ascertained the nature of a soldier's 
duty, and not rushed blindly into an occupation which 
has in two years’ time become distasteful to you. 


M. J.—If you a taste for meee, ur age will 

prove no arawbadk in learning to play ei! a ther the piano 

or guitar, As you have a taste for the soap instru- 

ment it would be advisable to put yourself in the hands 
instru a reasonabl 





to one whom you regard asa lover. Failure to indicat 
that you are “ wat home” to him may be construed as a 
desire to drop his attentions. We should say—write the 
— 


B.—Don't offer ag library in bulk to any second- 
on dealer. Sell your choicest books in detail to libra- 
ries, book-gatherers, and the most reputable deulers, 

A.ton.—Persons who taunt you for your ill-looks are 
neither tlemen nor ladies. Your is not 
to oa w — from sw, but to i it and 
to enjoy as much as possible th y 0 who 
appreciate you for your amaue ~ sense. Be 
too proud and dent to be crushed or unhappy 
because a few im: ent misses laugh at you. 


Lisstz.—In_ these — the amang of photographs 
among friends and Fon ony has become a very 
common practice, n T aion nificance bein 
to the act wabeptina exitition of frien 
between the parties exc Therefore, the mere 

presentation of yous photograph ph to your lady friend 
rnould not arouse any suspi in the mind of the lady 
to whom you are engaged, as you would not be com- 
miting a breach of propriety. 

Lena Doveras.—l. The name Julia is the feminine 
form of Julius, and signifies soft-haired. 2. The follow- 

ing may prove an acceptable acrostic to write in the 
p> Bing of your lady-friend 
* Jealous of thee whoever are 
Under thy blaze of beauty, 
Lack th tho palit Eneut Uline to bar 
I regird from near and far, 
And paid thee as a duty.” 


Bsssiz.—Of course it is nicer to wear slippers for 
dancing parties which match the colour or trimmings of 
the dress; and to wear boots which match the dress or 
its trimmings upon other dressy occasions ; and black 
may be worn with waveeeget white and all light 
tints. Black makes the foot look prettier. The arched 
effect and Louis Quinze heels are s the most fashion- 
able. It is extremely bad taste to wear boots in the 
street with uppers which match dresses, These are for 
carriage use. 

N. F. T.—The case isa very simple one. If you are 
so well impressed with the lady, and are sure she will 
make a good wife, press your suit. Your being plain 
may possibly affect her choice; if it does then she 
does not love you well enough to be your wife. But, 
in writing, tell her plainly all about yourself, your 
circumstances and wishes, and. ap’ t an interview. 
Treat the matter not as one Sawees favour but as 
a gentleman seeking an honourable and worthy 

ce. 


T. boy my say why the miles of different countries 
tly e German “‘ short mile” is equal to 
3-9 Roglish ml miles, and the German ee J mile” is 5°75 
Eo miles, while the tlle. Ths Prussian mile is equiva- 
lent to 4°7 English is very absurd, cimber- 
some and p—. — even to the Germans, but is so in- 
woven with metes, and titles as to make a 
ge to a simple ie standard like the Metric 
System almost impossible. We are not likely to have 
uniform weights, measures, and distance marks any 
sooner than a common language. 


L. Y. M.—The gentleman, even thongh he docs wait 
on you a great deal, has no right to introduce you to 
strangers without asking your permission and tadersing 
them as worthy of your acquaintance. As for the girl in 
question there is no reason why you should feel bound to 
recognize her, either when you are alone or when you 
are with him, ” after a brief street introduction. AS 
ae right to be offended as he has no right to introduce 

er. 

D.—It isa ty of the Scotch jury system in 
criminal trials that it admits a verdict of ‘ Set ps proven.” 
The legal effect of this verdict is equivalent. to not 
guilty, for a prisoner in whose case tt is puenennsed can- 
ae be bay again for the same offence. This verdict, 

owever, is very er’s character, for 
he leaves the place ince of teal —o — atigma 
upon his fame. The sum and substance of a verdict of 
‘not proven” is that the evidence cting the 
prisoner’s gilt was so strong that the jury dare not pro- 
nounce a verdict of acquittal, so that many of the evil 
consequences of a conviction follow 


Rosa asks if there is any = in which she can make 
her ot prety, and stag’ stay fa ou n the traditional poker 
—curl pay, = curls. You can at least make 
this experiment. Dissolve her half an ounce of 
light brown sv phe ounce of fine gum arabric powder, 
three-fourths o/ t of hot water. When cold, add 
two ounces of ed spirits, in which has been dis- 
solved six grains of powdered sal ammoniac. Add 
enough water to this mixture to give you a pint of it 
and scent it with a little perfumery. At night do your 
hair up carefully on curl pa; ak penne it with 
this mixture. The next mornin, foe ro curlin, 

pers carefully, run a comb thee! ringlet, ont 
brush them smoothly over your finger we a vending stick. 
This treatment ought to curl the most stubborn hair 





of a ctor, and le time, 
with the slight knowledge you possess at present of 
— ee you will doubtless become a good per- 


Canars. —A ch‘IbJain is an inflammatory swelling of a 
gome or lead colour, p:oduced by the action of cold. 
common cause is beer r the feet or hands to the 
fire after exposure to cold. The sudden change of 
temperature partially destroys the vitality, ana prevents 
in reality only flow of blood t the part. Chilblain is 
oe name for a languid circulation in 
the part Y Setkon. Many receipts are published for the 
cure of this annoying and come trouble, among which 
petroleum is highly recommend 


Mavra.—A lectern is a par itt or stand, properly 
movable, from which the Scripture lessons (lectiones/, 
which form a portion of the ious ave services, are 
chanted or read. The use of the lectern is of very 
ancient date, being made of various forms and different 
materials. The most ancient lecterns were of wood, a 
beautiful example of which is exhibited in Romsey 
Church supposed to bor been made in 1450. They are 
frequently composed of brass, and sometimes in the form 
of an eagle (the symbol tS St. John the Evangelist), the 
—" wings of which form the frame supporting the 
volume 


SOMEBODY. 


Somebody thinks the world all wrong, 
And never bas a word in its praise ; 
Somebody sings the whole day long, 
Likes the world and all its ways. 
Somebody says it’s a queer old place, 
Where none of the Lay le do oy they should. 
Then, somebody thi t full of grace, 
And wouldn't change the folks if he could. 
Somebody calls it cruel and cold, 
Full of sin, and sorrow, and 
Where life is but a search for gold,” 
And souls are lost in selfish gain. 
——— merrily ey cries, 
for such a dear old earth, 
Mies. shall crown the man who trics 
To make his mark by honest worth.” 
fSomebod, — and shakes his head, 
* Calls his lot a wretched one ; 
Somebody wishes that be wers dead, 
*Cause Thaney.§ else has all the fun. 
But still, I fancy, me sure to find, 
Thro’ good ore or care, 
One certain fact - ~ pat e up your mind, 
That -somebody always gets his share. 
PeaRL. 


8. D.—The functions of the spleen in the human being 
have not as yet been satisfactorily explained by anato- 
mists ; consequently, we cannot state positively that the 
pain and shortness of breath a'ter running are caused, 
as you claim, by the dilatation of that organ. It stands 
to reason, theref ee ee 
Flative to the actions of that mt of a Longe a Per- 
surgeon ive you some informa- 
tion on the subject. 

Exs«e R.—Cayenne pepper is from the pods 
of the chili or pepper. The ripe , dried in 
sup, are placed in layers with wheat fiour, ina dish 
tray and exposed, in a half-cold oven, until 
They are then removed from the flour and 
fine powder. To every ounce of this fifteen 
ounces of the wheat flour are added, and made into a 
dough with a little tepid water an 
yeast. After fermentation is well 
cut into small and 
fectly hard brittle. It is then beaten or 
powder, and forms cayenne pepper. 

AMABEL.—-There is no reason why should give a 
present unk ss you desire to do so ot be 
venienced by the expense. There are many my, ve, and 

ve gifts — book, 
aaiete cup and saucer, lovel 
box, card-case, scent bo’ 
If ye yn do go, send your 
the — rents the dag day of the esting ag 
ou may write “ regrets and 
pon tt you choose. Inclose esch card in a ae en- 
ee ro eerenes Sis oF one which 
wadeess t rey ¢ bride's parents, 


H. B. P.—Make yourself a pleated under-skirt, very 
dark blue percale or cambric. Over this wear a ‘white 
cashmere basque with coat tails, turned-over a collar, 
od aaa aiale which should be stitched with 
blue. The overskirt is turned up deeply in front, 
like the overdresses worn a few summers ago, ani is 
likewise st tched with red or blue. Or you may wear 
a panting: ay with the sailor collar, cuffs, and belt, 

stitched. Use the same over-skirt. A woven Jersey 
would be also ve fashionable, in which case oe ~<— 
choose a flannel pleated skirt to match. A sash is tied 
around the hips in lon ploegs and ends at the oe Get 
a felt lawn-tennigs atch your suit. 


ay. 
1 ZOCB2 


A>. sy 





Sora.—The y young. lady referred to acted in a manner 
which it wonld be difficult to excuse even on the score 
of ignorance of the oe of life. It may have been 
thoughtlessness on still, at the same time, she 
must have been fully aware of-the obligation taken upon 
herself when she became your affianced. You should 
carefully weigh the chances of a recurrence of a similar 
a before uniting yourself for life tu one who 

appears to think so lightly of a really serious and biad- 
ing obligation. ~Kndeavour to obtain a full explanation 
of her un’ conduct, and ee" find her unworthy 
of the love you have shown, not hesitate for a 
moment in severing a tie which might in efter years 
bring sorrow to both parties concerned. 


Sytvia.—On the 16th of November, 1869, ths Suez 
Canal was opened in form, with a procession of En — 
and other foreign steamers, in the ce oO! 
Khedive, the Empress of ‘the French, the Emperor of 

Peay and others, On November yd the Brazilian—a 

of 1,809 tons, $80 feet long, 30 feet breadth of beam. 

a | drawing from 17} to 204, foot of water—p ssed 
through. Since then the canal continued in success- 
ful operation. and passages have been made almost daily, 
chiefly by British vessels, The cost of construction of 
this wonderful water-way is ‘said to have reached, in 
1869, between 11 P yon 12 or About 70 ets 
of the sh g and tonnage passing thro 1) 
Great Britain The great advantage tthe canal 
course, the shortening of the distance between Eur - 
and India. 


Bertte.—The “harvest moon” is the moon near the 
full at the time of harvest, or about the time of the 
autumnal equinox, and rises immediately after sunset, at 
about the same hour, for —— consecutive d«ys. one 
phenomenon is accouvted for the small on 
ecliptic and the moon’s orbit wit the horizon. 
you understand all this, but unless you area student” Mt 
astronemy you probably will nut.—‘“‘ Attic salt” isa term 
a to denote the delicate wit and flavour of the con- 

ti of the + Athenians. 
petncipel city of the province of-Attica, in 
Its people were renowned for their *refinement and 
as and Attic, as an ad: ve, means “ markei by 
ualities as were chara istic of the Athenians,” 
as Attic faith, Attie purity, Attic style, Attic wit. 


Curis.—Liniments or washes to promote the growth 
of the hair can always be employed, with na or less 
success, so long as there is any vitality left in the hair- 
follicles or roots. If, on other hand, are 
eer dead or destroyed, ag * is ro of pro- 

a newcrop of R. 5 Jf 
ing e 


the shining or 

scalp under suc circumstances. The loosening of the 

hair which frequently occurs in young and middle-aged 
ersons will generally, if not attended to, become real 
dness, On the con’ , if proper care is 

the hair will grow afresh and assume its 

tion. The weootion of immersing the h 

morning and a” t, drying | a, tho: 

brushing it unt 

— to produce See ess Occurs 

in patches, the skin =~ be well brushed ml le a soft 

tooth-brush, dipped distilled vinegar, morning and 

evening 








y, and then 
on —_ is 


Ewqutaivo Jor.—Ehrenbrei! ounced as if 
written a-ren-brite-styne) Pp om signifying “ =o 3 
Broad Stone,” is a town and fortress of Rhenish oa 

directly oppo 
a bridge 
brei aol summit re a 
mec mee It been called the 
tar of the Rhine, on account of its great natural 
and superior works. On three sides the fortress 
iguces as to be 
ana only a) 


stored in its vast 
hich 


wi com a 
of the Rhine, includi: 
i8 picturesquely beau’ 


its Sontincee with the Moselle, 
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